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ABSTRACT 

The guide is Intended to familiarise primary grade 
teachers with the special learning characteristics of students with a 

high risk for a learning disability (those vrtio are beg5.nning to show 
an inability to work with symbols or to think abstractly) and to 
assist the teachers in the diagnosis of the specific nature of their 
learning problems. Possible etiologies of learning disabilities are 
suggested, and the developmental characteristics of the learning 
disabled child are compared to those of an average child, A model is 
presented for standardized and informal evaluation by the classroom 
teacher and by various consultants. Presanted are developmental 
techniques and materials for areas of weakness at any level before 
the academic, and special teaching techniques and materials for 
teaching academic subjects to the potential3.y learning disabled 
child. Skill areas covered are motor development, visual development, 
visual motor development (including fine motor and pre- writing 
skills), auditory development, haptic development, body concept 
development, affect development, and academic development in the 
areas of reading and language, mathematics, and science. Classroom 
organization is also discussed. (KW) 
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FOREWORD 



There is a growing recognition that most elementary school class- 
rooms contain a number of students who are unable to cope with the 
ordinary primary school curriculum^ While not handicapped in the 
traditional sense, such youngsters have learning disabilities which, 
for some reason, do not permit them to achieve success in the basic 
learning skills such as reading, spelling, numbers, and writing. 

This handbook represents an early attempt of the Tulsa Public Schools 
to assist the classtoom teacher with such students and their learning 
needs. 

It is hoped this guide will help familiarize primary school teachers 
with the special learning characteristics of these ’'High Challenge" 
students and to assist them in the diagnosis of the specific nature of 
their learning problems. As a body of knowledge begins to be accumulated 
about this kind of learning disorder, more and more we will come to 
recognize the need for the case study as an instructional technique 
whereby highly specialized people assist in diagnosis. 

At the present time, there is a tendency to teach to an entire 

group of elementary school children, rather than attempt to differentiate 
and instruct them for what in some schools may amount to 10 - 257 o of the 
total school population. In short then, this guide is designed to 
assist the teacher with those students who simply seem unable to learn 
or to want to learn during their important early school years. 

When diagnosis of such students has been completed, implementation 

of an Improved instructional program is going to require individualized 
Instruction. While sheer numbers have served to discourage this as a 

way of organizing for instruction in recent years, a number of elementary 
schools are now making serious attempts to organize themselves so as to 
make this more possible. If the High Challenge student is to be more 

adequately served, a personalized curriculum is going to be essential. 

It is hoped this handbook will represent a beginning effort to 
assure that all primary school children can achieve measu-^es of success 
as they undertake the learning of basic skills essential to future 
conceptual attainment, I commend it for use by teachers and administrators. 




Gordon Caweltl, Superintendent 

TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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INTRODUCTION 



In this book the High Challenge child is the child with a high 
risk for a learning disability, the child who is beginning to show 

an inability to work with symbols or to think abstractly. 

The High Challenge child needs a teacher who bases her attitudes 
toward him on the premise ”He would if he could,” instead of ”He could 
if he would,” He depends upon the sensitivity of his teacher. As soon 
as the classroom teacher accepts the concept that small children would 
do assigned tasks in reading, math, and writing if they could, she is 
well on the way to asking the questions which will find the reasons 
why they can't, and find ways that they can. 

Why is squirmy, smart, charming little Danny unable to read very 
well, and totally unable to complete a written assignment? Why is 
clumsy, quiet, shy Pamela able to copy and write so well, but unable 
to get any meaning from her reading? Why is distractible, dear, verb- 
ally fluent Sally unable to use this remarkable verbal ability? Why 
is William, a good reader, unable to focus his attention on anythinp 
long enough to make use of his competence? 

Children are as various and unique within themselves as ':hey are 
among themselves, Don is strong in reading, Sam is weak, S,?lly is 
strong in spelling, Jim is weak, Joe is a strong runner, Steve is 
weak. Every day children find themselves in implied races and tl.air 
abilities are held up against the abilities of others. If they are 
"High Challenge” children, most often these abilities are shown to be 
deficient and with this deficiency a failure pattern has begun. The 
child’s sense of worth begins to deflate and his strengths - every 
child has areas of strength - begin to atrophy. 

To avoid this failure build-up, a new way of looking at children 
must become the automatic pattern of each primary teacher. Potential 

dropouts can begin their dropping out before the first semester of the 
first grade is completed. An ego-shattering experience with an in- 
sensitive teacher can start the wlthdrawl even earlier. Teachers 
continue to be important to the child's sense of self after these pri- 
mary years, but never again as important as then. 

If children must be judged, then thej must be judged against 

themselves and not against each other. Never, never can a teacher 
look at any standardized test, and see only a final score - a global 
evaluation. C or A or B on a readiness test carries no real informa- 
tion, Even at the low end - the D and E communicates nothing. Only 
the specific sub-tests are of any diagnostic use to the teacher. The 
teacher must look within each test to each sub-test, which makes up 
the global score, and understand what these sub-tests are attempting 
to tell her about the child. 
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Let us look for exampie at three children, all with a high risk 
for a learning disability, but with a global score of 45 or C on their 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form A, which was administered during the 

spring while they were in kindergarten: 



SALLY 


45 


Word meaning 


9 


Listening 


9 


Matching 


10 


Alphabet 


^ 3 


Numbers 


•*4 


Copying 


10 


JACK 


45 


Word meaning 


9 


Listening 


9 


Matching 


-►3 


Alphabet 


10 


Numbers 


13 


Copying 


1 


THOMAS 


45 


Word meaning 


-►2 


Listening 


•^2 


Matching 


10 


Alphabet 


12 


Numbers 


12 


Copying 


7 



The area or areas which suggest a difficulty have an arrow pointing 
to them. The crux of these examples, all with exactly the same score, 
the same average score, indeed the crux of the approach to the High 

Challenge child is searching for the child within the score. 

Each of these children needs individualized help. Each needs help 
in a different area. Sally is probably more ready than the other two 

because the areas in which she fell down are those which will be taught 
in the first grade. Her suggested auditory and visual competence should 
make the learning of these school skills an easy matter. Jack and Thomas 

are the children this handbook is concerned with, children who may have 
problems in the motor, visual or auditory areas, children who do not 

achieve academically even though their Intelligence is average or above, 
children who have developmental gaps which are suggested by their readi- 
ness tests, by the daily evaluation of their teacher, and by the periodical 
evaluation of resource consultants and psychometrlsts. 



This handbook will contain the developmental characteristics of 
the High Challenge child compared with the average child, suggestions 

etiology of learning disabilities, a model for standardized 
and informal evaluation beginning with the classroom teacher through 

various phases which Include trained consultants, psychologists, and 
medical consultants, developmental techniques and materials for areas 
of weakness at any level before the academic, and special techniques 
and materials for presenting academic subjects to the High Challenge 
child. The handbook is in loose leaf form to enable the teacher to 
file new material as the High Challenge staff makes it available. 
Also, knowledge is changing and expanding rapidly, th erefore all 
material in this handbook must b^ thought of as tentative. 
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ETIOLOGY 



As teachers we can to some extent be unconcerned about .the etiology 
of learning disabilities* Despite causes we must take the children as 

we find them, and then look for the child within each child, strengths 
and deficits, using his strength to build up his areas of deficit. 



Still, as professionals, we should at least know something about 
the i;heorles of causology. Many authorities believe in the concept of 

"minimal brain dysfunction," This concept is particularly thought of 
as a primary causative factor in the fields of medicine, psychology, and 

education. One reason that organlclty, some problem in brain function, 
is suspected, is because the case histories of learning disabled child- 
ren tend to contain one or more of the following factors; 



1, Another learning disabled child within the immediate family 

parent, grandparent, or sibling. 

2. Prenatal, natal, and post-nata"* disease or trauma. 

3. Severe illiness such as encephalitis or meningitis. 

4, Adopted, 

5. Convulsions - high temperature, 

6, A severe blow to the head. 



No one has been able to pinpoint this dysfunction with precision. 
The studies which have been made are not clear. But problems are ap- 
parent, and seem to be growing. This may or may not be a real rise in 
number. Many factors could explain this rise; 

1, The refinement of diagnostic techniques and skills over 
the last several years, 

2, The more precise classification of the learning and behavioral 

disorders of children, 

3, An apparent Increase in the number of children compromised by 
neurologic dysfunctions, which, unfortunately, is often the 
unintentional aftermath of advances in medical knowledge and 

care, 

4, A growing dissatisfaction on the part of many medical workers 
with purely psychogenic and interpersonal explanations for any 
disorganized or poorly understood behavior. 
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The concept o£ ’'minimal brain dysfunction" is approached by two 
extremely differing views; 

1, The purist point of view is that "minimal brain dysfunction" 
is often an unproven presumptive diagnosis. Therefore, the 
concept can have little meaning and acceptance until such 
time as our knowledge is greatly increased and our diagnostic 
skills remarkably refined^ Brain dysfunctioning can only be 
Inferred until physiologic, biochemical, or structural alter- 
ations of the brain are demonstrated. 

2. The pragmatic case might be presented In the following manner; 
With our limited validated knowledge concerning relationships 
between brain and behavior, we must accept certain categories 
of deviant behavior, developmental dyscrasias, learning dis- 
abilities, and visual-motor-perceptual irregularities as valid 
Indices of brain dysfunctioning. They represent neurologic 
signs of a most meaningful kind, and reflect disorganized 
central nervous system functioning at the highest level. To 
consider learning and behavior as distinct and separate from 
other neurologic functions echoes a limited concept of the 
nervous system and of its various levels of Influence and 
integration. 

We cannot afford the luxury of waiting until causes can be un- 
questionably established by techniques yet to be developed. We cannot 

postpone managing as effectively and honestly as possible the large 
number of children who present chronic differences we feel are more 

related to organicity variables than others. 

This handbook takes the view of the pragitia< st. Irregularities 
in performance are certainly present in these "High Challenge" child- 
ren, We cannot wait until a cause is found to prescribe a course of 
action. Therefore, we will plot out a course of action - an individua- 
lized program which takes this child as he is, and accepts him, then 
teaches him, using the techniques and procedures described in the 
handbook. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 

(Average child and "High Challenge" child) 







DKVELOFMENT^.i. CHAEACTERISTICS 



(Average Child and High Challenge Child) 



Children who are six sit in our first grade classrooms and 
present us with different pictures each day. The same child can 
respond like a seven year old during arithmetic, a six year old 
during reading, and a five year old on the playground. This is 
a truism, and one any and all first grade teachers would accept. 
They have always known their six year olds can revert to five 
year old responses when placed in a new environment, when tired 
or frustrated, or perhaps behave a a five year old because of 
immaturity. She also knows that .ney become like sevens when 
they are intrigued with an activity, when they are rested, or 
who behave as a seven year old consistently. 

In the High Challenge program this point of view is accepted, 
and carried to its logical extension. Children who are six not 
only behave like five and seven at times, but also can at times 
and in certain areas of their development behave and function 
even on the one and two year old level. In fact, one of the tea- 
cher testing devices, Activity Inventory Sheet, which is included 
later in this handbook contains skills which are expected of a 
one year old, but which are sometimes missing in our six year olds. 

Dr, Mary Joe Keatley, head of the Psychological and Testing 

Department of the Tulsa Public Schools, has prepared some graphic 
representations of the stages of a child's development on the 

following pages. 
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ACADEMIC SKILLS 



Visual 

Vocal 


Auditory 

Vocal 


Kinesthetic 

Vocal 


Visual 

Motor 


Auditory 

Motor 





J^eiatigns 



.QaugaUty 






space 



OBJECTS 



Visual 



Auditory 



Kinesthetic 



Sensory-Motor Integration 
Fine 

Gross 



PREPARED BY: 

Mary Joe Kent ley, Ed. D, 
Director, Psychological and 
Testing Department 

Tulsa Public Schools 



Developing of + or — self esteem 



Prepared by: Mary Joe Keatley, Ed, D. 

Director, Psychological & Testing Dept. 
TulsajPublic Schools 



FOUNDATION SKILLS 







A MODEL OF CHIM DWELOBffiNT BASED ON LEi^ING 
The Integrative ProcesF 



Receiving 



i ' 



Developmental 

Stage 



I i 



Representational 

(Higher Thought) 



I ! 
; i 



\. 



Visual 



Automatic 



Automatl 



i 



i 



Language 



Auditory 



/ 



Perceptual- 
Motor 



Sensory-Motor 



Gross Motor 



iERlt^ised 11-20.66; 



Mediating 



A 



Symbolizing 



Closure 

(Racognition) 
Visual Symbol 



Closure Sequencing 

(Recognition) (Recall) 

Auditory Symbol 



Conceptualizing 

A 



sing 



Expressing 




Sequencing 

(Recall) 



\ 



-< 



>1^ 



Reflas Behavior Random Behavior 



Patterning 










Vocal Abstract 
^nguage 






Vocal Concrete 

Lan^age 

Naming 



Gesturing 

Language 



Mimicing 

r 

Babbling 
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Prepared By Mary Joe Keatley, Ed, D. 
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Average or otherwise, each child begins with a motor base. As 
parents we spend the first year of our child's life watching his body 
develop and accepting the fact that his intellectual development is 
implied by this motor development, Johnny walked when he was nine 
months old, l.e,, Johnny is smart. This motor foundation needs to 
build solidly, as do the perceptions on the next level, the visual 
and auditory, to enable the child to function successfully on the 
learning levels expected in the first grade. If there is a gap in 
any of the areas of development, motor, visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
or tactile, a problem may become evident in the academic area. For 
years we have blamed many problems in the academ.lc area which have 
been caused by gaps in development on emotional problems -- the affect 
area. 



The High Challenge handbook will accept the philosophy that a 
child can have developmental gaps in any area which can cause learn- 
ing problems when the child enters school. The development expected 

in each area x^ill be described in the sections of the handbook deal- 
ing with each individual area. 

The areas covered will be those in Dr. Keatley's developmental 
profile as well as the affect areas. In order, the areas are: 

1. Motor 

2. Visual 

3 . Auditory 

4. Haptic - (Kinesthetic - Tactile) 

5. Body Concept 

6. Affect 

7 . Academic 

a. Language, including reading, writing and spelling. 

b. Mathematics, including operations, measurement and 
comparison. 

The child who is totally average in all his development (an im- 
possibility) would look something like this: 

In physical development the child would be growing more slowly 

and lengthening out. His large muscles would be better developed 
than his small ones. His eyes are not yet mature. There is a 

tendency toward farsightedness. His permanent teeth have begun 
to appear. His heart is in period of rapid growth. 

In cognitive development the child is learning to apply meaning 
to symbols. If this does not occur readily he is painfully 

frustrated because of the high value he feels is placed on it. 

His thinking is at the associative and convergent levels. His 

drawings tend to come from memory rather than a model and will 
be large or small according to their importance instead of their 
actual size. The child can begin to think abstractly as shown 
in an ability to work with numbers, 

21 
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In affect development, the six year old wants to satisfy adults. 

They are still more important to him than his own peers. It is 
a time when the child first becomes aware of himself in competi- 
tion with others, both in the classroom and on the playground. 
Without a sensitive teacher even the average child can be left 
with a long lived feeling of inferiority. 

This in very general terms is a six year old. Now we need to 
find for our needs, a description of the concept of the High Challenge 
child. 

In almost every primary classroom are found several pupils who 
are, from the very outset, unable to deal satisfactorily with many 
learning tasks, especially the decoding skills related to reading, 
spelling, lumbers, and writing. Some few of these children will be 
found to have visual, auditory, or other peripheral handicaps, the 
correction of which will permit them to function adequately in the 
regular school .jetting. Still others may be so sever ly handicapped, 
either physically or mentally, that placement in a Special Educat.^on 
class will be necessary to meet their needs. 

In addition to the pupil having peripheral handicaps, there remain 
a sizeable number of children who, for no readily apparent reason, are 
acutely limited in their school performance. While the precise nature 
of their functional limitation may not be obvious, experience verifies 
that its subtly debilitating influence accumulates year by year. The 
continuing cycle of failure, frustration and academic retardation fre- 
quently results in a complicating emotional overlay, culminating several 
years later in the students' dropping out of school before graduation. 

The early identification of these children, who will challenge the 
skills of even the very best teachers, is essential if we are to be suc- 
cessful in breaking this unfortunate cycle. These pupils seem to need 
exposure to a different, more individualized educational program. Other- 
wise they are almost sure to fail. While it is true that the primary 
teachers can usually recognize the young child who will likely experience 
difficulty, they often lack the skill to take the next two necessary 
steps, namely (1) to diagnose the specific learning difficulty, and 
(2) to order the elements of the learning task to enhance the probability 
of success for that child. 

The evidence now available suggests that the "normal child ap- 
proach," while valid for most children, is simply not appropriate for 
the "High Challenge" child. What appears to happen is that teachers in 
the regular classroom, even while intensely interested in helping the 
non-achieving child, continue teaching to the hypothetical "normal" 
child. Furthermore, the understandings and insights offered by super- 
visors and psychologists have apparently offered little to the teachers 
in the way of tangible, specific, educational diagnosis and educational 
procedures that may assist them in helping the "High Challenge" child 
experience more success in school. 






There are those educators who insist that teachers in the regular 
classrooms cannot be expected to teach both the children in the ''main- 
stream" (the hypothetical "normal" children) and the childrer! we have 
designated "High Challenge," According to these educators, children 
who deviate from the "norm" must be accommodated by specially trained 
teachers in Special Education classes. Sufficient funds are not 
available in this state to finance the number of Special Education 
classes needed if these children are excluded from the regular class- 
room, Nor are there enough trained teachers. Beyond the financial 
problem lies the still unresolved issue whether it is better to seg- 
regate minority groups of children in an effort to promote school 
learning or to retain natural groupings and try to find new ways for 
proceeding with instructions, utilizing subgrouping within the class- 
room. 



Focusing on the improvement of instruction for the "High Challenge" 
child does not automatically dispose of Special Education classes. 
Rather, focus in this direction should improve the composition of 

Special Education classes. Too frequently Special Education classes 
are used as a "dumping ground," 

"Let's get this child out of the room," we hear the principal and 
teacher saying. 

"The child does not belong in Special Education," we hear the 
Special Education people saying. 



"But where does he belong?" We hear the parent saying. 

Within the six-year-old age group there usually are to be found 
several rather easily identified groups. These groups are suggested 
in the following diagram. 




Group #1 Is composed of children whose functioning 1 
for flirst grade. These are the children that the average 

teacher envisions as she plans her lessons. 



fairly typical 
irst grade 



Group #2 and #3 are composed of children who are bright, eager, well 
motivated. These children will learn, almost without the teacher. 



Group #4 includes our "High Challenge" children. These children 
consideration and help. They are the forgotten children; 

children whom the adult may write off as being "lazy," "not motivated " 



Group #5 is composed of caildren who need special consideration 
and placement in an appropriate Special Education class. 

The following detailed chart (adapted from "Curriculum for Per- 
ceptually Impaired," Tulsa Public Schools, 1969) will delineate the 
comparisons between Group #4, the "High Challenge" children, and 

Groups #1, #2, and #3, the average, academically successful first 
graders. 
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TESTING SEQUENCE 



diagnosis md testing sequence 



When the results of psychological testing for younger children who 
are eKp'ariencing academic problems, are eKamined, typically there are 
developmental gaps associated with their learning problems. Broadly 
speaking, these gaps include: poorly developed visual perception, prob- 

lems of auditory attention and '■'iscrimination, lack of fine motor co- 
ordination, absence of valid oral language, and/or inadequate cognitive 
processes, (e.g., deficits in visual or auditory memory, difficulties 
in usual associations). The Jifficulties may occur singly or in combin- 
ation, In one child a single difficulty may be very severe. In another 
child, there may be a combination of difficulties. On the individual 
intelligence test profile, a child's erratic performance is typically 
reflected in both intertest and intratest scatter, as well as in the 
wide discrepancy between verbal and performance I.Q’s. Frequently one 
glimpses the potential for average or better achievement, yet the reality 
of the situation is one of poor academic progress. 

When the results of psychological testing for older youngsters who 

are chronically in academic trouble are examined, there are these same 
kinds of functional disorders or their residuals. It is logical to suspect 
that for older children the uneven development may have been present for 
a long time, A.fter some point in time, a developmental "gap” apparently 
persists unless special individualized instruction is provided. Also, 
negative emotional attitudes toward school emerge. Behavioral problems 
may also be present to further hinder the child's social development. 

In Tulsa Public Schools, various staff members of the Psychological 

and Testing Department have worked cooperatively with primary teachers 
in several elementary schools studying in detail primary children who 
were in academic difficulty. Some of these schools are in culturally 
deprived communities. Other schools are in the affluent sections of 
the city. What has been discovered over and over again was that these 
low-achieving children were simply not sufficiently undergirded with 
what we are calling the basic developmental skills so necessary if rea- 
sonable academic success is to be experienced. With some of the children 
a continuing broad readiness program was sufficient to bring them along, 

A few of the children needed much more concentrated help in specific de- 
velopmental areas, A small percentage of the children were suspected of 
having emotional or neurological disturbances. For these children Special 
Education was necessary. 

The task of the educational team who works with the "High Challenge" 
child is (1) to discover his developmental "gaps," areas of uneven develop- 
ment, and (2) to arrange the learning environment in whatever way needed 

to provide an opportunity for the "High Challenge" child to accomplish the 
necessary learning. 
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The preveEition of potential learning disabilities in young school 
children depends upon (1) early identification of the child with a potential 
learning limitation, (2) a diagnostic evaluation of the child’s strengths 

and weaknesses important for school learning, (3) an appropriate educational 
plan for individaalized instruction for the child, and (4) continuing reas- 
sessment of the child's performance and of our own educational efforts. 

Identification of the "High Challenge" child with a potential learning 
limitation must be primarily the responsibility of the classroom teacher. 

Most teachers learn to spot this child in academic trouble very early. In 
addition, many teachers with experience ^’-^velop skill in evaluating a child's 
strengths and weaknesses for school lea* ng. Typically, however, such a 
teacher finds it difficult to communicate uer expertise in diagnosis to 
other teachers. Apparently these skills are acquired almost intuitively. 

With the current heavy turnover of teaching personnel and the ever increas- 
ing range of learning limitations diagnosed in children, we are seeing a 
wide range of various screening devices and procedures being developed in 
an effort to systematically identify learning problems in the early years. 

In the "High Challenge" project the evaluation of a child's abilities 
will be accomplished as a combined effort of a psychoeducational team com- 
posed of classroom teachers, educational consultants and psychological con- 
sultants, The diagnostic screening procedure will proceed at four levels 
to be explained in the following paragraphs. Following the testing a func- 
tional profile can be drawn for each "High Challenge" child using existing 
test data even though some of these tests are not ideally suited for this 
purpose. It is particularly important to report the actual skill level 
attained by the child In given areas of motor, visual, audltrry ability, 
etc. Then, compare the observed performance with the performance typical 
of a child of his age and/or sex, hoping thereby to more accurately identify 
areas of strength and weakness. In doing this type of profiling and com- 
paring by age, we must remember that allowance be made for individual dif- 
ferences in performances within even a single age range. At some point, 
however, a professional judgment must be made as to whether or not a child's 
development in a given developmental skill is adequate or not. This judg- 
ment should represent the combined efforts of the psychoeducational team. 

The combined impression of the psychoeducational team will also be 

used in formulating the final educational plan. The plan must take into 
account the needs ol the whole child. The goal is to promote development 
of the best functioning child possible. With experience we hope to be able 
to evaluate the validity ot this tentative diagnostic procedure and in the 
future to create better, more predictive tests. Just as important, we 
should be able with additional systematic experience, to modify programs 
of primary grades to prevent potential difficulties, 

GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR THE DIAGNOSTIC SCREENING 



First, we move from the gross or global screening to the more specific 
individual screening. Developmental skills to be screened in the first 

three or four weeks of school Include motor, visual, auditory, expressive 
language, cognitive, and Interactive social behavior. 
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There is no question that good motor perfortnance is essential to 
making the most efficient use of the Intellect and that generally there 

is a relationship between motor development and achievement in school. 
This is especially true in the primary grades. Research in visual per- 
ception clearly indicates the relationship between total body coordina- 
tion and the ability to interpret visually the world we live in. Studle 
in child development have clearly established the sequential development 
of the child as being a definite step-by-step process with motor develop 
ment being the base of later higher order developmental processes. On 
the basis of these studies, it is now believed that if a child skips a 
stage of development, he is likely to manifest difficulty in the motor, 
visual, or perceptual areas. The work of such investigators as Gesell, 
Ilg, Bullis, and Getman (1949) perm.its the making of judgments concern- 
ing the developmental level of a particular child by observing his motor 
performance. By following over a long period of time large groups of 
children who manifest motor deficiencies, we can see the clear relation- 
ship existing between motor difficulties and speech problems, reading 
problems, visual perception problems and various other learning diffi- 
culties. Therefore motor can be inferred as a base, or a part, of all 
other developmental levels. 

Second, the diagnostic screening is begun by the classroom teacher 
who will use group tests and other available materials. This somewhat 
"quick" screening is tentative. It represents the teacher's first hunch 
about a child's strengths and weaknesses. Revision of the hypothesis 
for some children is to be expected. The screening tools consist of 
what we have available. Unfortunately, precise screening tools are 
yet to be developed. The classroom teacher screening procedures have 
been designated as Level I Screening. 

Using the Level I screening Instruments, and the judgments of the 

kindergarten teacher as reflected in the Behavior Rating Schedule, the 
classroom teacher can formulate a diagnostic hypothesis for most of her 

children. Examples of a diagnostic hypothesis include; 

a. This child seems ready to begin formal first grade work. 

b. This child seems ready to begin formal first grade work 

although he will need some supplementary training in . 

c. This child's development and behavior are systematic and 
orderly but are not adequate for undertaking formal aca- 
demic work. He needs a continuing general program in all 

the developmental skills areas. (This hypothesis may be 
appropriate for many of the chronologically younger first 

graders) . 

d. This cuild seems to be in some kind of difficulty. He must 
be studied further. 
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e. This child seems to have a serious learning disability related 

to (physical handicap, emotional disorder, eKtreme mental 

retardation, unknown) . He needs immediate psychological evalua- 
tion, (Along with the hypothesis on a-b-c-d-e, a tentative pro- 
gram Is begun) , 



The resource person to whom a classroom teacher turns in diagnosing 
a "High Challenge" child's learning needs is the Educational Consultant. 
The consultant is prepared to work alongside the teacher, observing, 
teaching, and conferring about specific children. When needed, the con- 
sultant is prepared to further evaluate a child with a set of tests es- 
pecially assembled for this purpose. The diagnostic screening procedures 
used by the Educational Consultant are designated Level II Screening. 

The final member of the diagnostic team is the school psychologist. 
This resource person is available to confer with teacher and consultant 

about a specific "High Challenge" child. The first appraisal by the 
school psychologist has been designated Level III Screening and includes 
monitoring and program evaluation. 

The Level IV appraisal is also handled by the psychological specialist 

and may include an Intellectual evaluation, a clinical evaluation, and/or 
a psychoeducatlonal evaluation according to need. 
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LEVEL I 

Basic Screening Instrumentg 

The Classroom Teacher 

A. MOTOR 

1. Behavior Rating Scale 

(ratings 1-2-8-21) 

2. Activity Inventory Sheet 

(part I also part II number 3"14-15) 

3. Metropolitan Readiness 
(copying subtest) 

4# Winter Haven Perceptual Copy Forms 

B. VISUAL 

1. Sprlgle Readiness Test 
(visual discrimination sub test) 

2, Behavior Rating Scale 
(ratings 3-4) 

3* Metropolitan Readiness Test 
(copying and matching sub test) 

4. Activity Inventory Sheet 
(part II) 

5. Clymer -Barrett 

(word matching, shape completion, and copying subtests) 

6. Winter Haven Perceptual Copy Forms 

7. Ginn Pre-Reading Test 

8# High Challenge pre-writing test 

9. Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 

(subtests III - visual discrimination and VI visual-motor coordination) 

C . AUDITORY 

1« Sprigle Readiness Test 

(verbal comprehension subtest) 

2, Behavior Rating Scale LS 

(ratings 5-6) 
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3. Metropolitan Readiness Test 

(Listening, alphabet, and word meaning subtests) 

4, Activity Inventory Sheet 

(part III) 

5* Clymer-Barrett 

(Beginning and Ending sounds sub tests) 

6. Three dimensional auditory discriminatioi test 

7. Ginn Pre-Reading Test 
(auditory readiness subtest) 

8. Gates-MacGinitie Readiness 

(subtests II - Auditory Discrimination, IV Following Directions. 

and V Letter Recognition) 

D, COGNITIVE - Including associative and expressive language 
ACADEMIC - Including symbolic ':nowledge, 

1, Sprigle 

(size relations, reasoning, information, analogies, vocabulary, 

and spatial relations subtests) 

2, Behavior Rating Scale 
(ratings 7-9-10) 

3, Metropolitan Readiness Test 

(word meaning, listening, alphabet and nui.bers subtests) 

4, Activity Inventory Sheet 

(part IV - language, V cognitive) 

5, Clymer-Barrett 

(letter recognition) 

6, Ginn Pre-Reading Test 

(Listening, Vocabulary, and comprehension subtests) 

7, High Challenge Following Directions Test 

8, Gates -MacG ini tie Readiness 

(subtests I Listening, comprehension, IV Following Directions) 

E. ^FECT 

1. Behavior Rating Schedule 
(ratings 11-20) 
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Sugge'.sted Sequence for Level I Screening Diagnosis by the Classroom 

Teacher: 

1, The Sprigle Reading Test will be administered to all children 

in the Fall during their kindergarten year. Using the test break- 
down, the kindergarten teacher can begin developmental activities 
for the children showing gaps in growth. This test can be ad- 
ministered by trained volunteer personnel, (in Tulsa, volunteers 
are trained by the Tulsa County Mental Health Association) psy- 
chologists, or classroom teachers. 

2, The Metropolitan Readiness Test will be administered to all child- 
ren in the. Spring during kindergarten. 

3, The Behavior Rating Scale will be checked for all children during 

the Spring in kindergarten. 

4, The Activity Inventory Sheet will be checked for all first grade 
children during the first two weeks of school before formal in- 
struction begins, (also during these two weeks the Metropolitan 

will be admlni stered to all children who have not taken it pre- 
viously) • 

5, Children with a low sc re on any subtest of the Metropolitan 
should be given the Clymer-Barrett , and it is here that tentative 

programs can be started using the test breakdown included in this 
section . 

6, A motor problem is suggested in children with low ratings on num- 
bers 1-2-8-21 on, the Behavior Rating Scale or who are consistently 
unable to do the activities in part I of the Activity Inventory 
Sheet, They should be given the Gross Motor Observation Scale, 

If a problem is apparent in this area the child will proceed to 
Level II of diagnosis in the motor area, 

7, A visual problem is suggested in children with low ratings on 

numbers 3-4 on the Behavior Rating Scale or with low copying and 
matching scores on the Metropolitan or with a consistent inability 
to do the activities on Section II of the Acti^^ity Inventory Sheet, 
These children should be given the Winter Haven Perceptual Copy 
Forms Test and the High Challenge Pre-writing Test, If a problem 
is apparent in this area the child will proceed to Level II of 
diagnosis in the motor area. 

8, An auditory problem is suggested in children with low ratings in 
numbers 5-6 on the Behavior Rating Scale or with low listening 
and word meaning scores on the Metropolitan or with a consistent 
inability to do the activities in Section III of the Activity 
Inventory Sheet, These children should be given the Three Dimen- 
sional Auditory Discrimination Test, Also particular attention 
should be paid to the informal inventory listed in the Auditory . 
section. 
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9. 



A problem in the general area of language, cognition, or academic 
exposure is suggested in children with low ratings on numbers 7-9-10 

on the Behavior Rating Scale or who are consistently unable to do 
the activities in part IV Language or part V Cognitive on the 

Activity Inventory Sheet or who have low scores on the Following 
Directions, Alphabet, or Numbers subtests on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, These children should be given the High Challenge 

Following Directions Test which pinpoints a lag in vocabulary under- 
standing, After this the child proceeds to Level II of testing, 

10, A problem in the affect area is suggested in children with low 
ratings on numbers 11 through 20 on the Behavior Rating Scale, 

The classroom teacher can also notice any unusual patterns on the 
Draw-A-Man graded by the Vane Klngergarten Test. Mention these 
only to the Educational Consu lta nt, Administrator, or Psychologis t 
and never to the parent . They can though, be a clue f^ further 
evaluation. 
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LEVEL II 






C. 



D. 



ERXC 



Screening Materials 

The Educational Consultant 

MOTOR (When a prooleni is suggested by Level I). 

lu Meeting Street School Test 

(Motor Patterning subtest) 

2. Valett Psychoeducational Inventory of Basic Learning Abilities 

(gross motor inventory and sensory motor Integration inventory - 
15 - 16 - 17 - 19 - 20 -21) 

VISUAL 

1. Vane Kindergatcen Test 
(Perceptual motor subtest) 

2. Meeting Street School Test 
(Visual Perceptual subtest) 

3. Valett Psychoeducational Inventory 

!■' Perceptual motor skills inventory 27 - 28 - 29 - 30 - 31 - 32 - 
33 - 34 - 35 - 36) 

4. I.T.P.A. 

(Visual reception, visual sequential memory, and visual closure 

subtests) 

5. Beery Visual-motor Integratiou Test 

6. Frostig Test of Visual Perception 

AUDITORY 

1, We ^man Auditory Discrimination Test 

2, Valett Psychoeducational Inventory 

3, I.T.P.A. 

(Auditory reception, auditory sequential memory, auditory closure, 
and sound blending subtests) 

COGNITIVE AND ACADEMIC 

1, Vane Kindergarten Test 
(Vocabulary and Draw-A-Man subtests) 

2. Meeting Street School Test 
(Language subtest) 
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3. Valett Psychoeducational Inventory 

(Language development inventory 37 - 38 - 39 and Conceptual 
skills 44 - 45 - 47 - 48 - 49) 

4. I.T.P.A. 

(Auditory association, verbal expression, visual association, and 

granimatlc closure) 

5e Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
E. AFFECT 

1, Valett Psychoeducational Inventory 

(social skills subtest) 



At this point, the teacher, with the aid of the Educational Consultant 
when needed, should set up a specific program looking carefully at the place 

learning is breaking down. Specific kinds of mistakes should be looked for 
on all material available to note any patterns which may be evident such as: 

1, Reversals in space (visual-motor) - b/d, need/been, 

2, Reversal in tim.e (auditory) calling back - ship/fish, zebra/babies. 

3, Perseverating - (all answers in one row), 

4, Midline problems (breaking down at the middle of the page), 

5, Inability to find left or right - top or bottom, 

6, A breakdown at the end of test cr subtest (could suggest fatigue, 

frustration, or defeat instead of ability lag), 

7, Visual discrimination mistakes - hat/hot, red/rod. 

8, Difficulty in completing assignments or subtests (inability to 
close) , 

9, Firmness of crayon or pencil lines, 

10, Where do breakdowns occur - (Is a new type of knowledge being 

asked for)? 

11, The way in which shapes are formed, 

12, Skips lines - even with marker. 

13, Poor spacing. 

14, Unable to stay on lines. 



15, Misaligns numbers - horizontal or Vertical 
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All of these non- standardized notes can help in setting up the program. 
They can reinforce the findings of the standardized scores or perhaps give 
a clue as to reasons why the scores are what they are. 

The specific program which is set up for the child on the basis of 

available information at this point should be started. Information con- 
tained in the sections on developmental techniques should be used to set 
up these programs, (See page 51 for a sample program). 



Monitoring by Psychological lallst 

The child's program will be checked. His behavior will be checked to 
determine if the psychologist can see some adjustment which can be made 

before further testing. It Xvill also include monitoring by the resource 
teacher as the child is on the playground, cafeteria, and classroom. 

LEVEL IV 

Screening Materials 
Psychological Specialist 

The specialist comes back, A test battery is chosen on the basis 
of earlier evaluation and monitoring by teacher, consultant and special- 
ist, Depending upon the area developmental gap which is suggested, the 
specialist will give one os more of the following testss 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Complete ITPA 

Bender-Gestalt Visual-Motor Test 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

Draw-A-Person 
Other tests as needed 

As a consequence of the psychoedr.cationcl evaluation, a psychologist 
should be able to datermine - 

1, The child's functioning ability level and the differential 

nature of the abilities, 

2, The level at which the child is able to process Information - 

a, discriminatory 

b, habitual or automatic 

d, integrative or problem solving 

3, The child's receptive and expressive limitations. 

4, The child's emotional and social adjustment. 

5, The placement needs. 
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School 



Pupil's Name 



Teacher 



Date 



Instructions: 



BEHAVIOR RATING SCHEDULE 



Rate the child on each of the following bipolar scales by checking 
in the appropriate space one of the short lines on the continuum. The 
teacher should use her experience with kindergarten age children as the 
norm and rate each child according to his current stage of development. 
The center line on each continuum represents the average rate of develop- 
ment for a kindergarten child on that trait. Thus, if the child displays 
average developmenL on the item, the check mark should be placed above 
the middle line. As the scales are bipolar, there aie three degrees of 
accelerated development and three degrees of retarded development for 
each item. 



MOTOR: 

1. Large muscle coordination (ability to run, throw and general sense of 
balance) . 

Excellent : j : • ; Poor 

2. Small muscle coordination (cutting, freehand drawing, manipulating 
small objects). 

Excellent^ : : : : : ; poor 

VISUAL; 

3. Form perception (ability to visually discriminate different shapes). 

Excellent : ? ; : ; : : poor 

4. Eye-hand coordination (reproducing designs, coloring within lines, 
copying letters). 

Excellent : ; : : : • : Poor 

AUDITORY: 

5. Sound perception (ability to discriminate different sounds). 

Excellent ; : : : ; Poor 

6. Speech development (articulation, ability to speak distinctly; 

to pronounce clearly words that sound somewhat alike). 

Excellent : : ; i ; . 
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LANGUAGE: 



7. Vocabulary development (meaning of words, ability to put words 

together to express an idea). 

Excellent : : : : ; : : Poor 



MOTOR; 

8. Motor activity (ability to control level of physical activity) 

Superior 

Control : ; ; ; ; ; : Hyperactive 

ATFICT : 



9. Attention Span (Ability to attend to instruction, concentrate on, 
organize and complete a task) , 

Sustained ; : : r : : Fleeting 

10. Memory development (ability to remember general procedures from day 
to day, sequence of events in a story, a series of instructions). 

Excellent : I ^ • • Poor 

11. Flexibility of behavior (ability to move from task to task with 
relative ease contrasted with rigidity and perseveration). 

Flexible : : : ; *_ Rigid 

12. Impulsivity (How often does he act out his impulses contracted with 
a consideration of the consequences of the behavior)? 

Rarely : : ; ; J ; •* Always 

13. Negativism (What is child's reaction when asked to attempt a task)? 

Positive : : • ‘ Negative 

14. Frustration tolerance (What is the child's ability to cope with 
trying situations, to take defeat, to share, to take criticism)? 

High : • • • 

15. Relates to adults (ability of child to communicate confidently with 
adults) 

Excellent^ : : : ; : * Poor 

16. Participation in group activities (acceptance by peers and ability 

to cooperate with others) , 

Excellent : : ; : ^ : Poor 



17. Sex role Identification (degree to which the child has attained 

approved masculine or feminine behavior) . 

Appropriate „ ; : : ; : ; Inappropriate 

18. Somatic complaints (conplaints of illness or bodily discomforts). 

; ; : ; Many 

19, Confidence (display of confidence when approaching a new task) 

Superior ■ « _ • j i : : Needs Reassurance 

20, Interest in school activities (high motivation versus withdrawalj 
daydreaming, and distractiblllty) . 

High : : ^ : *• Low 

MOTOR I 



21. Left-Right Dominance (Consistent use of right or left hand and 
consistent use of same foot as hand). 



Complete 

Dominance 



No Dominance 
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BREAKDOWN OF SPRIGLE READINESS TEST 
(Can be used to set up prograite during kindergarten) 
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A SAMPLE PROGRAM FOR A HIGH CHALLENGE CHILD: 



TESTS GIVEN; 



Vane Kindergarten Test 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Clymer Barrett Frereading Battery 
Activity Inventory 
Draw-A-Man 



DIAGNOSIS ; 
I. Motor 



A» Body Image 

1» Self concept low 
B. Gross 



1 . 

2 . 



balance on one foot. 



Can skip, hop, run, walk, gallop, 
angels in snow, bounce ball. 

5°“°" directions on obstacle course, 

understand body movements involving right and left. 



C. Fine 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



Inadequate eye-hand coordination. 

Cannot reproduce a given pattern on peg board. 

Lacks ability to close. 

Basic perceptual motor skills measured high on Vane. 



II . Visual 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



low visual memory 

Cannot reproduce accurately (visual perception accuracy) 

V^ual^oLoLr-"'®^''® reproduce patterns, words, sentences 
Visual perception inaccurate. 

Recognition of similarities and difference weak. 

«®iect proper stimuli visually 
2 nd auditory from perceptual field). ^ 



III. Auditory 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



Discrimination 
The ability to 
Discrimination 



of beginning sounds low average, 
comprehend sentences and phrases weak, 
of ending sounds average 
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IV. Language 

1. Lacks ability to formulate and express thoughts to a given 
stimulus. 

2. Weak in ability to comprehend and retain verbal directions 
involving spacia? concepts. Cannot translate them into body 
movements in space. 

3. General knowledge and information weak (2/6) Vane. 

4. Expressive language nil (0/6) Vane. 



V. Alphabet Knowledge 

1. Does not recognize 

V, e, j, b, d, h (level two) 

2. Visual discrimination 
v/w, a/e, j/g 

3. Strephosymbolia 
d/b, b/d 



VI. Writing 

1. Inadequate writing, readiness 



VTI. Math 

1. Can recognize number symbols (1-10) cannot reproduce ntanber symbols. 

2. Low in quantitative relationships. 

3. Basic number concepts average. 

VIII. Emotional and Social 

Danny is very tense. He has a passive attitude. Emotionally 
unstable (uncontrolled giggling or a fit of temper) . Gives up 
easily. Reaches a frustration point quickly. 

IX. Other 



Perservation 



SCHOOL PROGRAM 

A. Gross Motor 

Walking Board activity, obstacle course, chalkboard exercises, 
eye-hand, body image, Valett 



8^52 

f 



B. 



Fine Motor 



Templates, DIM materials, peg boards, sorting, cutting, block 
designs, parquetry, stencils, dot-to-dot activities, chalkboard 
exercises, tweezer and tong pick up, clay, tinker toys, 

C, Visual Perception 

Frostig, Try Task I, Visual Discrimination Workbook, Milliken 
Fltzhugh* Follett, Dubnoff-Spatlal Pattern Board, DIM Letter 
constancy cards. Magnetic Alphabet Board. 

D. Auditory 

**We Work at School** workbook - (Phonics) 

Ginn- Building Pre-Reading Skills - (Consonants) 

Durrell & Sullivan **Building Word Power** (Rhyming and consonants) 
Tapes, records, with earphones 
Buzzer Board 
Sound Box 



R. Reading 

Distar - with workbook and take home sheets (SRA) 

Open Highways - with workbook and work sheets (Scott-Foresman) 
New Scott -For esman and work sheets 



F. Math 

Distar - and take home sheets 
Continental Press work sheets 
Math Workbook - American Book Company 
Dot-to-Dot work sheets 



G, Writing 

Sand tray. Clay tray, sand paper tracing, tracing machine, 
tracing with overlay and grease pencil, templates, chalkboard 
i exercises, dot-to-dot work sheets, newsprint and crayon, some 

pencil and lined paper (mostly in workbooks and memo sheets). 

t 

j 

i 

I H* Language 

1 

Peabody Language Kit, Ginn Language Kit, Book of Helpers, 

Show and Tell, Puppet Shows. 
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CIASSROOM ORGANIZATION 



A room plan for a heterogenous first grade classroom which makes allowances 
for the High Challenge child. 
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CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 



A first year classroom can contain materials and room for activities 
which develop the learning gaps in the High Challenge child. ' The hypo- 
thetical room plan contains areas for auditory perception, visual per- 
ception, motor-development, and carrels to remove stimulus for the dis- 
tractible and can be used for developmental somewhat homogenous class- 
rooms, self-contained heterogenous classroom or a homeroom heterogenous 
classroom which is part of a semi-departmental setup. 

For children with any type of gap which may cause trouble in the 
academic areas, a personal educational program which takes into account 
the child's strengths and weaknesses must be written. Suggestions for 
writing these programs are included in the section on Testing. In 
order to implement these programs the teacher needs the help of some 
type of aide, a paraprofessional, a student teacher, a volunteer adult 
aide, or a student aide. This gives the teacher another responsible 
person for starting and stopping cassettes, doing quiet group work in 
Frostig Visual Perceptual Activities, Learning Resources activities and 
various mini lessons. 

The areas set aside for gross motor activity can be used before 
school and during any period when the other children are away from the 
classroom. The other areas can be used at any time during the course 
of the day. 

For those children who literally cannot stand the distractions of 
various activity groups, carrels must be available, either prefabricated 
or teacher devised. The teacher must set the tone of the classroom, 
give her students the opportunity and responsibility for maintaining 
a quiet and attentive attitude despite distractions. This is possible 
when the teacher knows she is in control of herself and therefore in 
control of any situation which arises. She should know her students 
well enough to know when to reward and what kind of reward is necessary, 
when not to reward - ignore - and when to punish. To be successful 
she must know something about behavior modification. An excellent 
delineation is in the book Programming Learning Disabilities by Robert 
E. Valet t. The title of the chapter is "Behavior Modification Through 
Psycho-educational Programming." 

Some children when they enter school are still unable to receive 
the reinforcement they need 'oy anything which is not tangible. Raisins, 
sweetened cereal, tokens, and at home even pennies can be used. Accept- 
able work and behavior in other children can be rewarded in a social way. 
Praise, pats, smiles can be used. Other children have developed intrinsic 
reinforcement of behavior. If they feel good inside themselves, they 
have reinforcement - reward - enough. This is the highest level of re- 
inforcement and should be kept in mind as a goal with other techniques 
used. 







In developing a classroom which makes wise use of behavior modifi- 
cation techniques the following principles of learning: 

1. Readiness: A child will learn when he has the interest and the 

desire to learn and when he recognizes purpose and meaning in 
the task at hand. With the High Challenge child the teacher is 
responsible for developing this interest and desire by finding 
the child's correct place on the sequence of skills. The pro- 
gramming of learning disabilities should begin by determining 
strengths and interests, and by utilizing both intrinsic and 
extrinsic motivation. 

2. Effect: Pupils should be programmed with educational tasks 

that are appropriate for their developmental and achievement 
levels and that have a high probability of success. 

3. Cue Discrimination: Learning tasks should be programmed in 

small structured units, systematically proceeding from material 
that has been successfully accomplished to the next level of 
difficulty. Be sure the child has recognized the new material 
to be learned. 

4. Immediate Reinforcement: Upon successful accomplishment of 

new learning tasks children should be rewarded with praise 
and extrinsic S 3 mibols. • If necessary, primary rewards, such 
as food and tokens, should be used. 

5. Intermittent Reinforcement: Once the child has learned the 

task he should continue to be rewarded, but evaluation and 
reward can now be given upon completion of several tasks or 
at the end of an assignment period. 

6. Social Reinforcement: The school peer group must be recog- 

nized as a powerful source of reinforcement for behavior 
modification. When primary rewards are used with the in- 
dividual pupil, a related bonus reward should be given to 
the class aa a whole. The class peer group should also be 
involved in giving special rewards and recognition to in- 
dividual pupils. 

7. Negative Reinforcement: Occasionally, the child should be 

deprived of privileges or carefully punished for not doing 
the assigned task. (Negative reinforcement must be used 
with caution since emotional behavior is easily conditioned 
in an undesirable way by traumatic association) . 

8. Drill and Feedback: Repeated success and varied reinforce- 

ment experiences should be provided before moving pupils to 
significantly more difficult material. Children should be 
involved in evaluating their own performance and in the 
correction of their mistakes. 
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9. Transfer and Generalization: The teacher should provide 

opportunities for skills already learned to be used in varied 
and related situations. The child should be helped to analyze' 
the new situation and to apply relevant skills. 

10. Extinction: Do not reward or pay attention to behavior that 

you do not want to be learned; remember that inappropriate 
behavior is inhibited O'unl earned") through fatigue and non- 
reinforcement. 

11. Insight and Understanding: The pupil must be led to understand 

what is desired or expected in the learning situation and how 
this new knowledge may be used in problem solving. Hopefully, 
the child will become aware of the change in his "system of 
knowledge" and will know how to apply this new insight. 

With this list of principles in mind, the teacher continually rein- 
forces the children's behavior in the way which is most meaningful for 
the individual child. As the teacher rewards she must set up a calm 
atmosphere for learning. This does not mean no activity. Instead it 
means all activity is goal directed . If the teacher is calm within 
herself this calm peirvades the classroom and the activity is not dis- 
tracting to most children. (Remember - the High Challenge child is 
working in his own little office or carrel). 

Every activity in this atmosphere becomes learning. Visitors to 
the classroom can even be a part of the child's growth. A different 
child can be chosen each week to be the host or hostess. The children 
can practice this role by counting the guests, finding a chair for each 
guest and greeting the guests for the class. If the teacher accepts 
visitors in a matter-of-fact manner, then the children will do the 
same. 

The day's activities would be much the same as they would be for 
any first grade classroom. The children would have a period for read- 
ing groups, number groups and language activities. Also, the teacher 
would have to find time using aides and special teaching devices to 
reach and teach her children with specific developmental gaps using 
the techniques, programs and materials which are mentioned in the other 
areas of the handbook. 

8:15 - 8:45 - In a developmental classroom the day should begin 
the minute the children enter the room. Exercises from: Frostig, The 
Continental Press, or Millikin could be explained the night before. 

The children quietly go to their folder and get the material to work 
on as they enter the room. An adult must always be waiting, because 
a homogenous class of children with developmental gaps, needs even 
more structure than a heterogenous classroom. The developmental 
classroom should be kept small, ideally twelve children with a teacher 
and one aide. They are never left without some supervision. 

8:45 - 9:00 - When all the children have arrived and are working 
quietly, the teacher quietly calls them to attention and has their 
opening exercises, flag salute, song, and calendar work. These are 
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important activities for the High Challenge child to develop sequence of 
day to day, week to week, and month to month «. 

9:00 - 10:30 - With the assistance of an aide this block of time is 
set up for reading, motor work, and quiet seat activities. The schedule 
would look like this: 



9:00 - 


9:30 


Group I 


Motor work 








II 


Reading 








III 


Quiet seat. 


activities 


9:30 - 


10:00 


Group I 


Reading 








II 


Quiet seat 


activities 






III 


Motor work 




10:00 - 


10:30 


Group I 


Quiet seat 


activities 






II 


Motor work 








III 


Reading 





10:30 - 10:45 - The children have a supervised cookie break. They 
eat their cookie, drink som.e cold water, and go to the bathroom. This is 
also a time for head resting if the children need it. 

10:45 - 11:30 - While one half of the class works in Distar Math the 
others are doing Try Tasks, Auditory Discrimination in Depth, or other 
activities which have been assigned to. bridge their specific develop- 
mental gap. These activities are handled by volunteers from the com- 
munity, the Junior League, and The Tulsa County Mental Health. They 
work with the children individually or in small groups. The schedule 
would look like this: 



10:45 - 11:05 Group A 
Group 3 

11:05 - 11:30 Group A 
Group B 



Distar Math 

Various individual and 

Various individual and 
Distar Math 



small group activities 
small group activities 



11:30 - 12:00 Perceptual work supervised by teacher and aide 

12:00 - 12:45 Lunch must be a learning experience for these children, 
standing quietly, taking turns, talking softly, etc. The teacher or 
another adult must be waiting at the room when the children return. 



12:45 - 1:40 Teacher Planning 

12:45 - 1:15 Rest time - must be a quiet time to conserve the child- 
ren's energy. Drinks and bathroom come during this period also. Two adults 
should be in the room. The teacher can use this and the next period for 
planning. 

1:15 - 1:40 Primary Peabody Language Rit directed by a volunteer aide, 
student teacher, or practicum. 







1:40 - 
activities. 

1:40 - 

2:00 - 

2:20 - 
2:30 - 



2:20 

The 

2:00 

2:20 

2:30 

3:00 



Alternating groups in Distar Reading and quiet seat 
schedule would look like this: 

Group A Distar Reading 

B Quiet Seat Activities 

Group A Quiet Seat Activities 
B Dlstar Reading 

Bathroom and drink - the children are tired. 

Art, Science, and Music on alternating days. 



On Fridays this schedule varies somewhat. Sequenced motor activities 
are replaced by rhythms. At 11:00 there are planned science and social 
studies films. At 2:30 there is a popcorn and free reading party. 

In self contained first grade rooms a workable plan would include an 
opening quiet time to start the day. The children with developmental 
gaps in the gross motor area arrived at school earlier to complete their 
sequenced gross motor activities before the classroom day begins. When 
reading begins and the children have their turns at independent seatwork, 
the teacher will have planned the work to give the best help to the in- 
dividual child, such as didactic materials for fine motor work, worksheets 
to keep the visual stimulus at the same level, work at casettes for auditory 
training^or individual and small group work with an aide. In order to find 
more time for individualization not only are aides a necessity but rapport 
between teachers is necessary to allow them to team their efforts. By team- 
ing in reading and numbers the grouping becomes quite subtle and adaptations 
can be made in materials and teaching programs. 



Teaming requires a schedule which must be met and promotes the kind of 
planning so necessary for premium use of time and teacher. It allows the 
use of materials such as DISTAR reading, arithmetic, or language, Merrill 
Linguistics, Peabody Rebus program, or Peabody Language Kits, with small 
groups of children with specific language problems. 

The following is an example of daily schedule in a self-contained 
room which makes allowances for the High Challenge child: 

8:15 - 9:00 - High Challenge children with a motor development gap 
arrive and move through sequenced gross motor activities individually 
directed by a trained student aide. 



8:45 - 9:00 - Opening period which emphasizescontinuity and sequence - 
consistent notice of day, week, month, year, season - remembering breakfast 
anticipating lunch. 

9: 00 - 10: 15 - Team teaching in reading - placing all children in a 
reading program which best suits their needs (number 1 from Reading a Process ) . 
Children can leave during this period to do specific activities in a resource 
room - motor, visual, auditory, academic. 
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10:15 “ 10: 30 “Free recess time (those who do not react well to the 
stimulation remain inside with their teacher or go through playground 
obstacle course) . 

10:30 - 11:00 - Team teaching in numbers (hopefully to include an 
extra team member, volunteer or paraprofesstional, to make the High 
Challenge math groups smaller to give an opportunity for the programs 
and activities mentioned in the math section) . 

11:00 - 11:20 - Directed writing lesson (pre-writing activities for 
the High Challenge children) . 

11:20 - 12:00 - Lunch - practice in choice - order - sequence - 
counting - classification. 

12:00 - 12:30 - Recalling the days activities - Prabody Language Kit - 
(hopefully the ncn-expressive children are in a group by themselves to 
encourage more speech from them) . 

12:30 - 1:30 - Again teaming for reading, matching child to method - 
with a resource room in use* 

1:30 - 2:00 - Directed low-organization, high-activity games* 

2:00 - 3:00 - Workshop or Perceptual Training time - individual goal 
directed activity during this time children work with perceptual materials, 
unit work, science, creative writing, etc. During the entire school day 
children with gaps are receiving specialized help from aides. 



Schools with a s emir departmental program present problems in reaching 
the High Challenge child but it is not impossible to do so. Again the 
entire primary department - first grade art, speech, music, science, library, 
and physical education teachers must be willing to do their part for the 
High Challenge child. They must think of themselves as a team in order to 
make the best use of time, aides and material. 

Ideally aides would be trained to conduct the mini lessons, take the 
children through the sequenced motor activities, keep records on taped 
activities, direct perceptual activities such as Frostig and Dubnoff, 

A suggested plan for the day would be as follows: 

15 - 8:45 - High Challenge children with a motor development gap 
arrive and move through gross motor activities individually directed by 
a trained student aide. 

8:45 - 9:00 - Opening period which emphasizes continuity and sequence - 
consistent notice of day, week, month, year, season - remembering breakfast, 
anticipating lunch - 

9:00 - 10:15 - Team teaching in reading - placing all children in a 
reading program which best suits their needs (number 1 from Reading a Process )* 
Children can leave during this period to do specific activities in a resource 
room - motor, visual, auditory, academic* 



10:15 - 10:30 - Free recess time (those who do not react well to the 
stimulation remain inside with their teacher or go through playground 
obstacle course). 

10:30 “ 11:00 - Team teaching in numbers (hopefully to include an extra 
team member, volunteer or paraprofessional, to make 'the High Challenge math 
groups smaller to give an opportunity for the programs and activities 
mentioned in the math section) . 

11:00 - 11:30 - Directed writing lesson (pre-writing activities for the 
High Challenge children) . 



12:15 - 3:00 - During the entire afternoon while the children are 
traveling from subject to subject, a volunteer aide or paraprofessional can 
be with the class of first graders to help with the developmental lessons 
in the different subjects and to help the teachers maintain quiet and order. 
This adult can also help the children talk through this half of their day 
to reinforce the time sequence. They can remember the class periods in 
order and anticipate them in order. 

This section of time is broken into four forty minute periods. 

Physical Education and Library (a quiet reading time) occupy a full 
forty minute period every day of the week. Music, speech, science, and 
art alternate the forty minute periods and therefore the children re- 
ceive only half time for these subjects. In order to effectively rein- 
force the teaching of the children's homeroom teacher, each of the subject 
matter teachers must consider themselves teachers of reading, writing, 
mathematics, and language as well as science, art, music, etc. 

12:15 - 12:55 - During physical education the High Challenge children 
can again go through sequenced or specific motor activities with the help 
of an aide. The aide will know to reinforce sequence, numerals, following 
directions, left to right progression, etc. which are suggested in motor 
section of this book. 

The physical education teacher will also reinforce language and number 
skills during her period with the children - left to right on the balance 
beam, sets of boys and girls for relay races, running 10, 15, or 20 yards, 

30 children in the class - 2 teams, 15 on each team. 

12:55 - 1:35 - During library the aide takes the High Challenge child- 
ren for part of the period to an office set aside for quiet pre-reading 
activities - placing picture stories in sequence, classifying pictures, 
pantomiming actions to match objects, Frostig visual perceptual exercises, 
Dubnoff program, etc. 

The library teacher can also emphasize the homeroom skills in parti- 
cular comprehension and sequence in reading. For example she can tell 
stories and then ask children to tell the stories back, taking turns re- 
membering the order of the occurences. 

1:35 - 2: 15 - On alternate days, music or speech. 
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In music the aide can take the High Challenge children for part of 
the period to the resource room for development lessons in the auditory 
area. These can be lessons in A.D.D. the DLM auditory perception series, 
mini- lessons, etc. 

The music teacher is also reinforcing homeroom subjects especially 
reading concepts such as left to right procession, thinking in symbols, and the 
rhythm necessary for both math and reading, etc. 

1: 35 - 2: 15 (Alternate) - In speech the teacher with the help of an 
aide can use the Peabody Language Development Kit. Dividing the room into 
tv70 groups of children, those with high expressive ability and those with 
low expressive ability, the sequenced lessons can be taught. The teacher 
and aide can alternate groups in order to be certain the teacher is able 
to monitor all the children. Other language activities are the large card- 
board puppets. The Ginn Language Kit, etc. 

2:15 - 3:00 - For alternating 4% week periods art or science. 

In art, an aide can take the High Challenge children for work in 
fine muscle coordination, templates, tracing paper and patterns, large 
chalkboard work, pegboards and patterns, parquetry and patterns, etc. 

With all the children the correlation of art with reading, writing 
and language can be important. Fine muscle control is developed for 
writing as the child draws, paints, colors. As the child produces a 
drawing he is learning to think of a symbol standing for an object. As 
the child describes his pictorial representation he is developing the 
language to deal with his world. Art for the High Challenge child would 
only need some specific structured activities which would not perhaps 
be necessary for other children, for example the templates and tracing. 

2; 15 - 3: 00 (Alternate) - In science the teacher has the best op- 
portunity of all to help the High Challenge child find his place in his 
world, as he sorts, as he classifies, as he sees the earth, the sun and 
the moon in relation to a first grader in Tulsa, Oklahoma, he is finding 
his position in space. When new objects are presented, the fivd senses 
should be brought into play, the smell, the taste, the touch, the sound, 
the sight, whenever possible. He should constantly be encouraged to 
describe the world as he sees it. 

Specific activities for the High Challenge child would include 
sorting according to size, texture, color, shape, weight, etc. Materials 
can be purchased which are graded by color, temperature, weight, smell, 
and size, with extremely subtle differences. An aide can work with a 
child in these specific activities. 

The following is a list of materials which can be available to the 
classroom teacher either in her own room or in a nearby resource room. 

They overlap as to the developmental area they cover and are included 
in the area which they cover most comprehensively. This is not complete, 
but instead lists materials which might not be in a traditional first 
grade room. 
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Gross Motor: 

Balance beam 
Used Tires 
Mats 

Hula Hoops 

Pathway Kit (ball on string) 



Balance Board 

Left and Right Footprints 

Jump board 

Form Box 



Fine Motor: 

Visual Motor: 

Lacing Cards 
Parquetry and Patterns 
(large and small) 

Templates (shapes) 

Stencils (shapes, animal, farm, 
seasonal, etc.) 

Puzzles (shapes, animals, multi 
ethnic, jobs, etc.) 
Pegboards and patterns 



Colored cubes and patterns 
Tracing paper 
Clipboards and designs 
Crayons 

Colored marking pens 
Beads, strings, and patterns 
Groovy Letters and numerals 
Continental and 
Mllliken spirit masters 



Visual 

Frostig Materials 
Dubnoff Materials 
Sequential Picture (aids) 
Motor Expressive (aids) 
Same or different cards 
Word Picture dominoes 
Visual Memory Cards 
Visual Readiness books 



Auditory 

Auditory Discrimination in Depth O^eaching Resources) 

Auditory Perception Program (Developmental Learning Materials) 

Buzzer Board and Visual Patterns 

Rh3nning puzzles 

Auditory readiness books 

Auditory games 

Rhythm instruments 

Haptic 

Sandpaper (fine) 

Materials of many textures 
Clay 

Clay trays 
Sand trays 
Yam 

Affect 

American Guidance Service Kit 

"Developing Understanding of Self and Others" 



Fairbanks Robinson Materials 
Erie Program 

Association Picture Cards 
Kleecos - chalkboard, books 
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Reading 

Language 

Merrill Linguistics (readers, workbooks, guides) 

Peabody Rebus Reading (readers, workbooks, guides) 

Other specialized programs (For example phonics approaches for 
the auditory learner, whole word approaches for the visual 
learner, or Femald materials for the tactile, kinesthetic 
learner) , 

Peabody Language Development Kit 

Letter Constancy Cards 

Small chalkboards 

Nximbers 

Kindergarten workbooks from several series 

Sequence chart 

Nuffield Mathematics Materials 
Science 

Sorting materials - objects which can be '‘lassified by their 
properties. 

Prefabricated materials for classification by properties. 
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MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 




MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



Research in child development has established the sequential development 
of the child as being a step-by-step process. The order of the stages is 
considered more important than when each occurs. Even though individuals 
may differ in their rate of development, the order of motor pattern develop- 
ments is usually consistent. 

Piaget states that intellectual growth takes place in a succession of 
stages in all children, the sensory-motor stage (0-2), the symbols - re- 
presentational stage (up to 5 years), growth into the concrete operational 
stage (5-7) growth within the concrete operational stage (7-11 yrs.) and 
lastly the growth into the formal operational stage (11+ yrs.). 

It is now fairly well accepted theory that if a child skips a stage 
of development he is apt to have difficulty in the motor, visual or per- 
ceptual areas. There appears to be a clear relationshj.p existing between 
motor difficulties and learning difficulties for children that manifest 
motor developmental lags. 

Dunsing states, *'We hold that the most basic components of readiness 
development is motor. Perceptual information is crucial but it must be 
organized in relation to the child's early exploration activity, and such 
organization will occur only insofar as the child's motor exploration is 
consistent and organized. The child's earliest motor explorations are 
organized in terms of his relationship to gravity and consist of patterns 
of posture and balance movements which tend to orient him to earth's surface 
and to the object world. As his movement activities become more highly 
organized, he is increasingly able to structure his perceptual input so as 
to make sense of it. We believe that cognitive organization is no more 
sound than the perceptual organization which underlies it. The only way 
a child can verify his conceptualizations is through a well-established 
perceptual structure which is organized, in turn, upon a solid motor base . " 

It is generally accepted that the base of all learning is built on 
very basic body movements. He is not born with this motor base. The first 
learnings of the child are motor learnings. From the basic early sensations 
and reflect body movements the child develops a motor base that is essential 
to higher levels of learning. From this basic motor foundation the system 
expands. A child develops this motor base as he learns to use his body 
motorically. As Jersild points out motor activities play a major role in 
intellectual development. 

No two children will develop this motoric system the same. It is only 
as he moves through basic motor stages that require him to perform will he 
be able to learn the necessary basic motor patterns for normal development. 

Motor patterns are necessary for information gathering at the base of 
the child's development. 



Many children come to school unable to adequately use their body 
motorically. Any child who manifests motor deficiencies should be placed 
in situations that require him to develop these motoric lags. He often 
must begin at the most gross and move to the finest. Children with motor 
problems should be given activities that will help them discover, differ- 
entiate and sort out their own motor problems. The teacher should always 
keep in mind that there is no prescribed way for a child to go about 
developing this motoric system, since each child is unique, there are 
many ways for him to go about developing his own motoric system. For 
these children many varied and carefully sequenced activities should be 
provided. Certainly the earlier a child with motor lag begins a cor- 
rective program the better. 

It is suggested that this motoric training is best accomplished 
through play activities. Through play the child should be given the 
opportunity to experiment with his body and learn to use it adequately 
in many situations required of him. 

We often find little children that are entering school manifest 
faulty spatial concepts, which are caused from a child's poor body co- 
ordination and poor body image. This type of developmental lag is 
apt to cause a child to consistently reverse letters such as ”u” for 
"n”, "b” for "d”, "b" for "p", in writing, or words "nap” for "pan", 

"saw" for "was" in reading. Although this kind of problem would be 
considered a visual perceptual problem, motorically the relationship 
can be explained by saying that what the child sees has a definite 
position relative to his position. In the developmental sequence the 
child first learns to maintain balance, from balance he develops the 
spatial concept of up, down, under, over, behind, in front of, etc. 

From this vertical reference this child learns to differentiate the 
sides of his body (left from right) or what we call laterality. From 
these basic motor concepts the child is able to develop an internalized 
awareness of direction into space. This foundation of laterality-direct- 
ionality serves as the basis for the higher learning skills. 

Most children move through these basic motor pattern developments 
in a regular sequential manner. Some children with faulty motor lags 
are able to compensate very well, while others with motor deficiencies 
should be given very concentrated psycho-motor training to fill in 
these most neglected developmental gaps. 

The classroom teacher must understand these basic principles. To 
merely give the child more practice in writing to remediate a spatial 
problem will either frustrate the child or force the child into a 
"splintered skill." This means the child, because of demands of the 
teacher for certain t37pes of performance has given up trying to dif- 
ferentiate his motor patterns, and developing the ability to generalize 
motorically, and instead he has learned a specific skill to please the 
teacher. An example of this would be that the child learns the dif- 
ference between "saw" and "was" -vdien reading, but still confuses "been" 
for "need'*, "nap" for "pan", "but" for "tub," 
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The teacher must always strive for generalization of a skill, where 
a child can adequately correctly deal with a variety of related activities. 

Certainly basic to all correct motor responses is the ability to 
handle the body as the situation requires without hesitation in begin- 
ning, switching, or stopping. Motor activity that is hesitant and marked 
by a lack of confidence in performing expected motor tasks is often an 
indication of faulty motor patterning. 

It is not intended to indicate that by providing the opportunity for 
motor development this will solve all the child's learning problems. As 
educators we need to recognize that motor development plays a vital part 
in the total picture of the young child's educational experiences. 

Some motor problems which a teacher might look for informally: 



1. Overact ive 

2. Fidgets 

3 . Disorganized 

4. Unusually slow 

5. Clumsy 

6. Eyes and hands do not function together 

7. Fine muscle difficulty 

8. Touches everything and everyone 

9. Unpredictable 

10. Unmanageable 

11. Distractible 

12. Generally poor coordination 

13. Hand turned back with thumbs tucked in 

14. Hand turned backward when crawling 

The hypothetical room, shown on the next page, contains a great nximber 
of possibilities for sequenced motor activities. The classroom teacher might 
not have this amount of room available, if not, she should choose as many and 
as varied activities as possible within the limits of space. A room plan in 
the section on Classroom Management demonstrates ways in which a regular class- 
room can contain some activities especially useful for visual-motor coordination 
and for laterality. 

Each motor activity is numbered. The nximbers should be low enough and 
sturdy enough to enable the children to trace and say the names of the nimierals 
as they move through the activities. 

Each of the activities is labeled and the objectives of the activities are 
included. When the sequence is laTaeled progression, they should be done in 
order. Those labeled activities may be done in any order. 

As the children move through these activities they should be encouraged 
to verbalize their actions as much as possible. 

The constant shifting of balance and movement increases the child's body 
sch^fl and body image. The verbalization of these activities increases the 
child ' s b ody concept . (Definition of these words are included in the Body 
Concept section). 





GROUP ACTIVITY ORGANIZATION 



It is helpful if an adult volunteer worker can man each station in 
the sequence. If volunteers are not available, the children themselves 
can carry on the activities by helping one another. A very important 
aspect of using children to man the stations is that they must understand 
that they are doing an important job and th?.t they are expected to be able to 
do it correctly. Communicate to the children that you know they are able to 
do the job. Many times children do not perform and do as well as they could 
and should because no one really expects them to do well. The child is able 
to sense what adults feel he can do and how valuable and capable they think 

he is and he will try to live up to what is expected of him. 

The sequential activities on the course are important because they 
teach the child sequence. Learning sequence begins the learning of basic 

time functions. By going through a sequence that is arranged in an order, 

the child begins to relate time to space. It takes a certain amount of 
time to cover a given space, moving at a certain rate. The sequence of 
time and space should be pointed out to make the children aware of time 
end space as it applies to the course. The sequence should be varied to 
help the children learn to adapt to change. 

It is important to generalize the activities that the children are 
learning. The child can look into the world and see if he can find things 
that are like what he is doing at a particular station. It is good to have 
the parents carry out some of the activities at home. Parents can help in 
the generalization process by finding activities that are like what the 
child is doing in the motor sequence. 
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1. WALtCENG BOARD OR LINE ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: 

1. The child will develop laterality, 

2. The child will develop ocular pursuit skills by fixing on a 
particular point. 

3. The child will find his position in space, 

4. The child will increase concentration and attention span. 

5. The child will develop left-right, up-down, and fore-aft balance. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Walk forward across the board. (KEEP THE EYES ON A TARGET). (HEEL-TOE) 

2. Walk forward across the board and carry a weight in the left hand. 

3. Walk forward across the board and carry a weight in the right hand. 

4. Walk forward across the board and change the weight from hand to hand. 

5. Walk backward across the board. 

6. Walk backward across the board and carry a weight in the left hand. 

7. Invent your own way to cross the board. 

8. Walk backward across the board and carry a weight in the right hand. 

9. Walk backward across the board and change the weight from hand to hand. 

10. Walk forward across the board with an eraser balanced on head. 

11. Walk back across the board backward and balance eraser on head. 

12. Walk across the board with eraser balanced on head and carry weight 

in hand. 

13. Walk across the board and throw a bean bag at a target on command. 

14. Walk across the board and catch a bean bag and throw it back. 

15. Walk across the board and bounce a ball. 

16. Invent two ways to cross the board that we haven* t shown you. (Have the 

child devise the new ways, but if he can*t, the instructor should do it 
It is valuable to do your thinking out loud and let the child follow you 
through the process) . 



17. Walk sideways across the board and lead with the right foot. 

18. Walk sidev/ays across the board and lead with the left foot. 

19. Walk sideways across the board and carry a weight in the hands. 

20. Walk sideways across the board and change a weight from hand to hand. 

21. Walk sideways across the board with an eraser balanced on top of your 
head and carry a weight in the hands. 

22. Walk sideways down the board with a weight in the hands; in the middle 
of the board turn around and walk backward to the end. Walk forward 
to the middle of the board turn and lead with the other side. 

NOTE: THE ACTIVITY CAN BE USED TO DEVELOP THE ABILITY TO FOLLOW COMMANDS. 

GIVE THE CHILD A SERIES OF COMMANDS THAT HE CAN FOLLOW AND SEE THAT HE 
CARRIES THEM OUT. SLOWLY BUT SURELY YOU CAN INCREASE THE SPAN OF THE 
NUMBER OF COMMANDS THAT HE CAN HANDLE. IF HE HAS TROUBLE WITH HANDLING 
MORE THAN ONE OR TWO COMMANDS IN A SERIES, TELL HIM TO IMAGINE THAT HE 
IS GOING THROUGH EACH ACT AS YOU GIVE IT TO HIM. BE SURE TO GIVE THE 
COMMANDS SLOWLY AND DISTINCTLY. 

23. Walk across the board with the arms extended to the sides; then to the 
front, back, both to one side, then both to the other side. 

24. Walk across the board with the arms extended in front; back to opposite 
sides and then both to one side, then both to the other side. 

25. Walk forward with left foot always in front of the right; combine activities 
covered in items 1 through 24 . 

26. Walk forward with right foot always in front of the left foot; combine 
activities covered in items 1 through 24 . 

27. Walk backward with right foot always in front of left. 

28. Walk backward with left foot always in front of right. 

29. Invent five activities not covered in this list. 

30. Walk forward and pick up eraser from middle of beam. 

31. Walk backward and pick up eraser from center of beam. 

32. Walk sideways leading with left side and pick up eraser from center 
of beam. 

33. Walk sideways with right side and pick up eraser from center of beam. 

34. Repeat items 33 , but this time pick up the eraser and place 

it on top of head and continue to end of board. . 
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35. Have partner hold wand 12 inches over center of beam. Walk to center 
and step over the wand. 

36. Repeat items randonly from J. through ^ using wand. Increase the height 
of the step necessary to clear the wand. Be sure to tell him if he steps 
too high. 

37. Have child walk across the beam in various ways. Stand at the end of the 
board with a target. Have the child watch the target as he moves across 
the beam. 

38. Repeat number but have the child keep his eyes on the target as the 
target is moved. Call to his attention the fact that he loses the target 
or that his eyes look away. 

39. Invent seven ways to cross the board that have not been covered. Emphasize 
the use of the eyes. 

40. Hold wand at height of three feet. Walk forward and pass under the wand. 

41. Repeat items randomly from item 1 through 19. Include the task of going 
under and over the wand. Vary the position of the wand both in height 
and in position relative to the length of the beam. 

42. Walk the beam forward with arms out, palms down, with eraser on the back 
of each hand. 

43. Walk the beam backward with erasers on hands as in item 42. 

44. Invent five ways to cross the board using the erasers balanced on the hands. 

45. Walk the board in various directions with all of the child* s weight being 
carried on the balls of the feet. 

46. Walking on balls of feet, carry various weights across the board and 
change the position of the weights as the child walks. Be sure the child 
is looking at something definite when he walks. 

47. Invent three new ways to cross the board. 

48. Walk to center of board, kneel on one knee, straighten other leg forward 

until heel is on board and knee is straight. Stand and go to end of board. 

49. Have child go to center of board and stand. Go to end of beam where the 

child will be facing you. Move arms and legs in various positions and have 
child to do exactly as you do. If his position is not correct, call his 
attention to the fact. 

50. Have child go to center of board. Throw him a bean bag and have him throw 

it back to you and at a target. Have child move to various positions on 

board while you stay in one place and have him throw the bean bag to the 
target and to you. 
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51. Place a bucket at the end of the beam. Have the child walk away from 
the bucket. Throw him a bean bag and have him try to throw the bean 
bag into the bucket without looking at it. Make sure he does not turn 
around. The object is to have him throw at the target in back of him. 

52. Walk backward to middle of beam. Kneel on one knee; straighten other 
leg forward until heel is on beam and knee is straight. Rise and walk 
to end of beam. 

53. Repeat item W but kneel on the other knee and straighten the other leg. 

54. Invent four new ways to cross the beam. 

55. Hop on right foot the full length of the beam. 

56. Hop on the left foot the full length of the beam. 

57. Hop on right foot full length of the beam. 

58. Hop back and forth on beam, alternating left and right foot. 

59. Skip the full length of the beam. 

60. Clasp arms in rear and walk across the board. 

61. Invent seven different ways to cross the board with arms held fast in 
various positions about the body. 

62. Invent seven different ways to cross the board with one arm held fast; 
then hold the other arm fast. 

63. Walk to the center of the beam, stop, do a left side support, and walk 
to the end. 

64. Balance eraser on head, walk to the center of the board, do a left side 

support and go on to the end of the board. 

65. Walk to the center of the board; stand on the left foot and balance, hold- 

ing the right leg and two arms in a horizontal position. 

66. Repeat number ^5 but balance on the right foot. 

67. Place eraser at middle of beam; walk beam, left sideways; pick up eraser; 
place eraser on right side; turn around and walk to the end of the beam. 

68. Use the wand, the eraser and the bean bag. Invent seven ways to cross the 
beam using all three of the items in each activity. Have the body move 
across the beam in all four directions. 

69. Hold the wand at various heights above the beam. Put hands on hips and 
walk backward and go under the wand. 
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70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 



"ill stand on the beam 

y^te^hf^ P^t’' it up In 

Invent three activities using the paper. 

Hop to the cen‘ter of the beam and turn around; hop backward to the end. 
Invent two activ* las using the hop and the wand. 

Walk to the center of the board. Close the eyes and walk to the end. 



KEEP EYES ON FIXATION POINT 

75. Walk to the center of the beam. Close the eyes and see how long 

sS^^ m^talned with the eyes closed. Record the number of 

seconds balance is maintained. numoet oi 



76, 

77, 

78, 



si^h^ ihsl-oard. Close eyes, stand on the toes and 

hSa^ "si^slned. Record the number of seconds 

Devise five activities with the eyes closed. 

ways. Each partner starts from opposite 

80. Invent seven more ways to cross the beam. 

81. Obtain a cane pole about ei^t feet long. Using the pole, go through 

as many activities covered in the previous item! as y^ ^ 

I plastic bleach bottle; wash it out and fill it partially 

S^™s“;u “ "“y Of 

and Wd? “ ““ Poio J*«lsontally 

84. Use the bottle and the pole and invent seven ways to cross the beam. 

KEEP EYES ON FIXATION POINT 
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THE ZIG-ZAG LINE 



The Zig-Zag Line provides a more define area in space for the 
child to place his feet as he performs various locomotor activities. 
The more precision demanded by a task the more control required to 
perform it. As long as the control requirements are not beyond the 
capabilities of the child, this demand for more percise control 
increases the training value of the activities. 
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2. SUSPENDABLE BALL ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: 

1. The child will develop eye-hand coordination capable of doing the task. 

2. The child will move across his midline without a change in ability. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Stand facing the ball. Bat the ball about any way you want to do it. Keep 
the ball under your control at all times. Hit the ball using slow measured 
movements. (The instructor can hold up one hand and have the child bat the 
ball such that it moves through space to the hand) . 

2. Bat the ball about with your fist. Keep the ball under control 

3. Open your hand and hit the ball with the palm of your hand. 

4. Alternate back and forth and hit the ball first with your left hand and 
then with your right hand. 

5. Hit the ball with your left hand only. 

6. Hit the ball with your right hand only. Keep the ball under control at 

all times. Be sure you follow the ball with your eyes as it swings through 
space. 

7. Hit the ball with alternate hands on command. (The instructor will call 

left or right and the child will respond by hitting the ball as directed. 

The closer the ball is to the child when the command is given the faster 
he is required to discriminate left from right) . 

8. Invent a new activity using the suspendable ball. 

9. Lower the ball to a point where it can be easily kicked. Kick the ball 
following the patterns outlined in number 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. (Gene-s»lize 
by changing the height of the ball), 

10. - Hit the ball with the toe and the instep. Hit the ball with the outside of 

the foot. 

11. Do not raise the ball. Move back to a point where the ball will swing up 
to the level of the chest. Hit the ball Karate style, using the side of 
the hand. Move about and hit the ball. 

12. Clasp the hands together behind the head. Hit the ball with the elbows. 
Again following the patterns above. 

13. Hit the ball with the hips. 

14. Hit the ball with the knees. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR SUSPENDABLE BALL USING A BAT. 

1, Smooth and straight - for ten continuous strokes at any point 
on pin, 

2, Count own consecutive taps, 

3, On the center stripe - for ten continuous strokes, with the ball 
being tapped right on the center stripe of the bat at all times, 

4, Count own consecutive taps, 

5, On the end lines - crossing midline without losing control of 
the ball, 

6, Count own consecutive taps, 

7, Name side of the bat that is making contact with the ball in 
the alternate end procedure, 

8, Have another person call out colored stripes "yellow** or **green*' 
in random order, 

9, Have another person call out **right** or **left** in random order. 
For Partners 

10, Bat the ball back and forth to each other - smooth and straight 
at any point on the pin, 

11, Bat the ball back and forth - smooth and straight on the center 
stripe, 

12, Bat the ball back and forth smooth and straight on line indicated 
by server. If the server (first one to begin) hits the green 
line - the opposite player must return on the same line or for fit 
a point, 

(Any difficulty on i>tep 5 and child should return to activities 
1 and progress through again for further practice,) 
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3. BALANCE BOARD PROGRESSION * 

Objectives r 

1* The child will maintain their balance under changing relation- 
shipso 

2. The child will pinpoint the center of gravity within his body. 

3. The child will develop better motor control. 

PROO^SSION 

1. Stand on board with arms straight out. Look straigiht ahead. 

2. Stand on board with arms straight up. Look straight ahead. 

3. Stand on board with arms straight foirward. Look straight ahead. 

4. Stand on board with arms to side, going straight up and down. 

,r 

5. Stand on board with arms straight out. Rotate arms. Look straigiht 
ahead. 

6. Stand on board holding rulers in hands. Put arms straight out. 

7. Stand on beard holding rulers in hands. Put arms straight up. 

8. Stand on board with hands on hips. 

9. Stand on board balancing a bean bag on head. 

10. Stand on board. Throw ball up in the air and catch it. 

11. Stand on board. Throw ball to partner and then catch it. 

12. Stand on board. Bounce ball. 

13. Stand on board. 

a. Throw ball with one hand up in the air and catch it. 

b. Throw ball with other hand up in the air and catch it. 

14. Stand on board. Throw ball with one hand and catch with the other. 

* Maintain balance by spreading the feet wide on the board. Do not 
let the end or edges of the board touch the floor. Look straight 
ahead at a fixation point. 



BY HITTING THE BATX WITH VARIOUS BODY PARTS, THE CHILD DEVELOPS AN 
AWARENESS OF BODY POSITION AND SPATIAL RELATIONS. EYE HAND CO- 
ORDINATION IS BUT A PART OF EYE TOTAL BODY COORDINATION. WE WILL 
ACHIEVE EYE HAND COORDINATION FASTER IF WE THINK IN TERMS OF DE- 
VELOPING THE TOTAL SYSTEM. 

15. Stand on a balance or rocking board and try to remain balanced while 
performing all of the above activities, (This develops a more dynamic 
and total control and coordination of the complete system) . 

16. Jump on the Trampoline Board and perform the above activities. 

17. Swing the ball, touch the top of your head and then catch the ball 
as it swings back. 

18. Swing the ball, touch your left ear, your right hip, the tip of 
your nose and then catch the ball as it swings back to you, (This 
and the activity in number 17 help the child develop body awareness 
and body image. Multiple commands help the child develop auditory 
memory) . 

19. Invent your own activity using the ideas presented in nimiber 17 and 
number 18, 
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4. MAT ACTIVITIES AND ROLL PROGRESSION 

Objectives: • 

1. The child will develop an awareness of his position in space. 

2. The child will control his body in space. 

3. The child will coordinate mental and motor activity. 

4. The child will develop directionality. 

PROGRESSION 

1. Log Roll (arms and legs extended). 

2. Egg Roll (knees against chest, held by hands) . 

3. Log Roll, Egg Roll. 

4. Log Roll, Egg Roll, Log Roll. 

5. Forward Roll (end on seat). 

6. Forward Roll (end on feet, knees bent). 

7. Forward Roll (end on feet, standing). 

8. Forward Roll, one way. Forward Roll, another way. 

9. Forward Roll, Egg Roll, Forward Roll. 

10. Log Roll, Egg Roll, Forward Roll. 

11. Leap Frog. 

12. Forward Roll, Leap Frog, Log Roll. 

13. Forward Roll, Leap Frog, Log Roll, Egg Roll. 

14. Forward Roll, Log Roll, Egg Roll, and Ball Pick-up, Toss up, and Catch. 

15. Backward Roll. 

16. Backward Roll, Push to stand . 

17. Backward Roll, Forward Roll. 

18. Backward roll. Turn, Forward Roll. 

19. Backward Roll - Log Roll, Egg Roll, 
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20. Two Forward Rolls, one Backward Roll. 

21. Double Forward Roll (two children). 

22. Two Forward Rolls, Backward Roll to stand. Side Roll, Log Roll 
Ball Pick-up, Toss up, and Catch. 

23. Double Backward Roll (two children). 



STUNTS AND TDMBLING ACTIVITIES 



The first grade program consists primarily of simple imitative walks 
and movements. The front roll is introduced but its refinement is left 
to later grades. Only a few simple balance stunts are included here, 
all using an upright position. The teacher should be concerned with crea- 
ti^e aspects of the activities as well as the performance standards. Child- 
ren will tend to do the first grade stunts in many different ways because 
of different interpretations. Good terminology should be used in describ- 
ing the different movements. Jumping, hopping and leaping have different 
meanings in physical education, and the terms should be used properly. 

ACTIVITIES FOR THE FIRST GRADE 

I 

Puppy Dog Run 
Bear Walk 
Rabbit Jxmip 
Elephant Walk 
Bouncing Ball 
Gorilla Walk 
Lame Dog Walk 
Cricket Walk 
Rising Sun 
Front Roll 
Balance Touch 
Heel Click 
Seal Crawl 
Crab Walk 



Puppy Dog Run 

Place hands on the floor, bending the arms and legs slightly. 
Walk and run like a happy puppy. The teacher should see that 
the youngsters look ahead. By keeping the head up in good 
position, the neck muscles are strengthened. 

Variation: Children may also use the same position to imitate 

a cat. Walk softly, stretching at times like a cat. 



Bear Walk 

Bend forward and touch the ground with both hands. Travel 
slowly forward by moving the hand and foot on the same side 
together, that is, the right hand and foot are moved together 
and then the left side. 

Variation: Have them lift the free foot and hand high while 

the support is on the other side. 
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Rabbit Jtmp 

Crouch to a deep knee bend position and place the hands on the floor 
in front of the feet with the knees pointed out. Move forward first 
with the hands and then bring the feet up to the hands. Emphasize 
to the children that this is called a jump rather than a hop be- 
cause both feet move at once. 

Variation: Try with the knees kept together and arms on the outside. 



Elephant Walk 

Bend forward, clasping hands together forming a trunk. Walk forward 
in a slow dignified manner with big steps, keeping the legs straight 
and swinging the trunk from side to side. 



Head Balance 

Place a bean bag, block, or book on the head of the child. Have 
him walk, stoop, turn around, etc. The object should be placed 
so that the upper body is in good posture. 



Tight Rope Walk 

Select a line, board, or chalked line for the stunt. Arms are held 
sidewards for balance. Children pretend to be on a high wire, losing 
and regaining balance, and making slow progress. Different stunts 
done on a high wire can be tried on the line. 



Bouncing Ball 

Keeping the body straight, jump up and down from a bent knee position. 
Start with a high "bounce" and gradually lower the height of the jump 
to similate the ball coming to a rest. 

Variation: Do this as a partner stunt with one partner serving 

as the bouncer and the other as the ball. Reverse 
positions. 



Gorilla Walk 

Bend knees slightly and carry the trunk forward. Arms hang at the 
side. As the child walks forward, he should touch his fingers to 
the ground at each step. 

Variation: Let the children stop and beat on their chests like 

a gorilla. 
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Lame Dog Walk 



on. both hands and one foot* The other foot Is held in the air 
ns if injured* Walk a distance and change feet* Eyes should be 
forward* 



Cricket Walk 

The child squats and spreads his knees* He puts his arms between 
his knees and grasps the outside of his ankles with his hands. In 
this position, he walks forward or backward* He can chirp like a 
cricket * 



Rising Sun 

Lie on back* With using the arms only for balance, rise to a 
standing position* 

Variation: Have the children fold arms over the chest* 



Front Roll 

f 

Stand with feet apart and facing forward* Bend and place the hands 
on the mat, shoulder width apart* Tuck the chin to the chest and 
make a rounded back* A push— off with the hands and feet provides 
the force for the roll* The child should carry the weight on his 
rounded back and shoulders, not on his head* Kneeling alongside 
the child, the instructor can help by placing one hand on the back 
of the child's head and the other under the thigh for a push* 



Balance Touch 

An object (eraser, block, or rolled up paper) is placed a yard away 
from a line* Balancing on one foot, the child reaches out with the 
other foot, touches the object, and recovers to the starting position 
See that he does not place weight on the object but merely touches it 

Variation: Try at various distances* 



Heel Click 

Stand with feet slightly apart* Jump up and click heels, coming down 
with feet in original position* 

Variations: 1* Have the child clap hands as he clicks his heels* 

2* Another variation is to have the child join hands 
with one or more children* A signal is needed* 

The children can count, "One, Two, THREE ,” jumping 
on the third count* 
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Seal Crawl 



The child is in a front leaning (push-up) position, the weight 
supported on straightened arms and toes. Keeping the body 
straight, the child walks forward using his hands for propelling 
force and dragging his feet. Watch to see that the body is 
straight and the head is up. 

Variation: Let the child walk forward a short distance and then 

roll over on his back, clapping his hands like a seal. 



Crab Walk 

The child squats down and reaches back putting both hands on the 
floor without sitting down. With head, neck and body level and 
in a straight line, walk forward, backward, and sideward. Children 
have a tendency to lower the hips. See that the body is kept in 
a straight line. 

Variations: 1. As each step is taken with a hand, the other hand 

can slap the chest. 

2. Move the hand and foot together on the same side. 
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. TIRE OR INNER TUBE ACTlVIfiES 



Objectives 



1. The child will be exposed to spatial words. 

2. The child will solve problems posed by the Instructor. 

3. ^ The child will move his body throu^ space toward an objective. 

4. ' The child will develop gross motor abilities. 



Use an Inflated large airplane inner tube. A large truck Inner 
tube can also be used. Tubes can be purchased for a reasonable price 
at most army surplus stores, local air fields, or rubber manufacturing 
plants. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING ACTIVITIES 

1. Can you run around your tire? 

2. Can you go the other way? 

3. How else can you move around the tire? 

4. Can you put one foot In the middle of the tire as you jinnp over It? 
The other foot? 

5. Can you carefully put both feet In the middle of the tire as 
you jump across? 

6. Can you jump on and then bounce off? 

7. Can you jtsnp and touch both sides of the tire as you miss the middle? 

8. Find some other things you can do. 

9. Can you roll your tire and keep it from falling over? 

10. Can you spin your tire like an egg beater? 

11. Can you climb in and out and around your tire? 

12. Can you keep time to the music by boixncing on the tube (sitting)? 

(If several people are on the tube, the ones out of rh 3 rthm discover 
It quickly when they suddenly get the repercussions from the other 
children's bounces). 

13. Can you juanp up and down on your ttibe? (At first, hold the child's 
hands or waist to give him a feeling of balance and confidence. 

Some children will need this support longer than others) . 



ACTIVITIES 
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14. Can you catch the tube when I swing it to you? 

15. Standing in the middle of your tube, can you jump out backwards? 
Side-'ays to the left? To the right? 

16. On the playground, the tires can be stacked to do the activities. 










6. FORM BOX ACTIVITIES 






Objectives: 

1* Chii.dren. will learn the limits of their own bodies and the space 
needed to contain it. 

2. Children will be exposed to the shapes - circle, square, rectangle, 
and triangle. 

3. Children will be exposed to left to right progression 

4. Children will begin to understand constancy of form. 

A form box can be made with any large cardboard box. The shapes are 
cut large enough and low enough to enable the children to crawl through 
them. Bind the edges with masking tape. Spray with bright enamel, a 
different color for each shape. 

Children can crawl through the shapes following a different pattern 
each day as they crawl through the form box. The patterns will be pre- 
reading activities using shapes which correspond to the shapes on the 
form box. The child will be reading shapes which give directions, in- 
stead of letters, with the directions changing each day. All of these 
patterns will go from left to right and from top to bottom. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Draw the shapes individually on large pieces of cardboard exposing 
them one at a time. 

a. Cut the shapes out* 

b. Colors to correspond to form box 

c. Color in black. 

d. Color in many variations. 

e. Outline in black . 

2. Place cut out shapes on the wall beside the number for this activity. 

a. Use colors which correspond to colors on form box . 

b. Use black. 

c. Use many variations in color. 

3. Each child has his own mimeograph sheets which contain the shapes in 
rows of four from left to right and which travels from top to bottom 
as in reading. 

a. Child colors the shapes to correspond to form box. 

b. Child colors the shapes with many color variations. 
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7. JUMP BOARD ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: 

1. To develop dynamic balance 

2. Correct faulty gross motor problems 

3. Correct rhythm of a gross nature 

4. Develop internal rhythm that matches the rhythm of the board 

5. Develop an internal awareness of left and right (laterality) 

6. Generalize motor patterns of the fine muscle groups 

7. To make a visual judgment of space 

PROGRESSION 

Eyes should always be on fixation point (This seems to work better if 
children work as partners). 

1. Jump free style in one place on the board, 

2. Jianp free style with a weight in the left hand, 

3. Jump free style with a weight in the right hand, 

4. Jxmp free style with a weight in each hand. 

In exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, have child hold arms in varied positions as 
he jianps straight out in front, straight out to the side, on hips, 
above head, swinging freely. 

5. Repeat exercises 2, 3, 4, having child jump the length of the board, 
turning around and jxmping back. 

6. Jump free style and play catch with a bean bag. 

7. Jump free style and pitch bean bag at a target. 

Exercises 8 through 13 are exercises to train rhythmic memory. If a 
child breaks down at a particular level - he should begin the progression 
again. 

8. Jump on first one foot then the other. 

9. Jump on right foot once and left foot twice. 

10. Jump on left foot once and right foot twice. 

11. Jump on left foot twice and right foot twice. 

12. Jtmip on right foot three times and left foot twice. 

13. Jump on left foot three times and right foot twice. 

14. Have child jump his favorite way on jump board. 
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Observe what exercise the child chooses ~ if it is much lower in the 
progression than where the child is working, child may be going too 
fast and need to back down to earlier exercises. 

15. Have the child make up ways to jximp on the board. 

16. Beginning jumping jack— feet only. 

17. When 16 is mastered add the arm movement to complete the jumping 
jack. 

18. Do jxmiping jack with weight in left hand* 

19. Do jimiping jadks with weight in right hand. 

20. Do jimiping jack with weight in both hands. 

21. Bounce a large rubber ball while bouncing on board. 

22. Jump over a stick, turn around and jump over stick coming from 
opnosite direction. 

23. Jump over a stick from side to side. 

24. Jump over a stick fore and aft. 

25. Jump rope on the jump board using both feet, then alternate right 
first - left first. 
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8, BODY BALANCE PROGRESSION 






Objectives: 

1« The child will follow directions using labels for laterality. 

2. The child will maintain body balance in differing attitudes. 

PROGRESSION 



Give the child all the following directions. If he cannot succeed, 
first repeat instructions one at a time and if he still cannot succeed, 
place him in position repeating the instructions as you do so. 

1. Stand on the foot you like. Put your arms out to the side. 

2. Stand on your other foot. Put your arms out to the side. 

3. Stand on the foot you like. Hold your other foot with your other arm. 

4. Stand on your right foot. Hold left foot with your left arm. 

5. Stand on your left foot. Hold your right foot with your right arm. 

6. Stand on your left foot. Hold your right foot with your left arm. 

7. Stand on your right foot. Hold your left foot with your right arm. 

8. Get on your hands and knees. 

a. Put your right arm up. Put your left arm and both knees on floor. 

b. Put your left arm up. Put your right arm and legs on mat. 

c. Put your left leg up. Put your right leg and both arms down. 

d. Put your right leg up, left leg down and both arms. 

9. Stand on your right leg. Put both arms out to the side. 

10. Stand on your left leg. Put both arms out to the side. 

11. Stand on your right leg. Put both arms forward, and put your left 
leg back. 

12. Stand on your left leg. Put both arms forward and put your right 
leg back. 

13. Put both arms forward, alternate legs. Stand on your right leg. 

Put both arms forward and put your left leg back. 

14. Stand on your left leg. Put both ams forward. 

15. Put both arms backward. Stand on your right leg and put your left 
foot forward. Point your left toe. 




Put both aras back. Stand on your left leg and put your right 

foot forward. Point your right toe. 

Lay on your back. Lift yourself up on your hands and feet. Make 

your back straight. Face the ceiling. 

a. Put your left arm up. Put your right arm and both legs down. 

b. Put your right arm up. Put your left arm and both legs down. 

c. Put your left leg up. Put your right leg and both arms down. 

d. Put your right leg up. Put your left leg and both arms down. 

Sit with both feet straight in front. Put arms to the side. 

a. Lift your right arm straight out. 

b. Lift your left arm straight out. 

c. Lift your right leg and point your toe. 

d. Lift your left leg and point your toe. 

e. Lift both legs and point your toes. 

f. Lift your right arm straight out. Lift both legs and point your 
toes. 

g. Lift your left arm straight out. Lift both feet and point your 
toes. 

h. Lift both arms straight out. Lift both feet and point your toes. 

Lay on your back with your arms to your side and your legs straight. 

a. Put your right arm and left leg up. Put your left arm and right 
leg down. 

b. Put your left arm and right leg up. Put your right arm and left 
leg down. 

c. Put your left arm and right leg up. Put your right arm and left 
leg down, (face down) 

d. Put your right arm and right leg up. Put your left arm and left 
leg down, (face down) 

e. Put your left arm and left leg up. Put your right arm and right 
leg down, (face up) 




f. Put your right arm and left leg up. Put your left arm and 
right leg down, (face down) 

g. Put your left arm and left leg up Put j^our right arm and 
right leg down, (face down) 
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9. SEQUENCED ALPHABET WALKING LINE ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: 

!• The child will be able to move while being exposed to the 
alphabet. 

2. The child will be aware of alphabet: 

a, shape. 

b. name* 
c» sound, 
d. words* 

3. The child will be able to move toward a visual target. 

ACTIVITIES 

This line can be purchased or the letters can be cut from contact paper 
and pasted on the floor with the letters facing the child as he moves 
down the line. 

Name level (no sound association) 

1. Walk the line saying the letters. 

2. Walk the line left over right, saying the letters. 

3. Hop the line saying the letters. 

a. Hop first on one foot and then another. 

b. Two hops on one foot and two on another. 

c. Three hops on one foot and three on another. 

4. Tiptoe the line saying the letters. 

5. March the line saying the letters. 

6. Seat children facing the letters for picking out individual letters 
out of order. 

a. Direct the child to find c - a - m - etc. 

b. Direct the child to find series of letters, this time in order 

of alphabet 

(1) . Series of two a — e 

(2) . Series of three a — e — i 

(3) . Series of four a — e — i — o 

c. Direct the child to find his own name on the line and spell it out. 

(1) . Find the first letter of his first 

(2) . Find the first letter of his last name. 

(3) . Find the initials of his wiiole name (explain initials). 

Sound level (sound associated with symbol) 

1. Seat children facing the letters for picking out individual letters 
out of order. 

a. Find the letter which says s-s-s-s-s-s, m-m-m-m-m-m, etc. 

b. Find the letter which says z-z-z-z-z and thell me its name. 

c. Hand each child a letter card which matches the alphabet letters 
on the line and direct each child to find the letter which 
matches the letter they have, place the card on the line, and 
say the letter's name and the letter's sound. 

Word level (sound and symbol associated with word) 

1. Seat children facing the letters. Individually the children will 
find letters within words. 
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a« Find the letter you would see at the beginning of the word 
mouse — turtle — etc, 

b. Find the letter you would see at the end of the word drum — 
bus — etc, 

c. Find the vowel or vowels you see in the middle of cat--meat — 
etc, 

d. Find the consonant digraph (two letters) which you see at 

the beginning of thimble shoe — etc, 

e. Find the digraph (two letters) whivh you see at the end of 
wish — witch — etc. 
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10. HULA. HOOP ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: 

1. Children will learn the limits of their own bodies. 

2. Children will see the relationship of their own position 
to the position of other objects. 

ACTIVITr.ES 

1. Lay hoops on the ground 

a. Jump in them with two feet together sideways. 

b. Hop in them with preferred foot. 

c. Hop in them with other foot. 

d. Jximp in them with alternate feet. 

2. Use hoops as ttinnel (have children hold them oi hang from ceiling}, 
crawl through them without touching. 

3. Roll hoop way out on playground, children run and bring it back. 

4. Roll the hoop slowly, child can dive into it onto mat. 

5. Rotate the hoop on hand, then on arm, then on elbow. 

6. Swing the hoop back and forth - jumping through it each time. 

7. Swing the hoop like a jumping rope 

a. Jump forward 

b. Jump backward 

8. Roll the hoop from child to child around a circle. 

9. Balance the hula hoop on the index finger. 
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RHYTHM TAPE 



The motor activities room can also be used for rhythms which emphasize 
the auditory motor function. Equipment in the room can be moved aside and 
the children can move through space as their ears tell them to. These songs 
can be sung to piano or recorded. Clop sticks (12** sticks 1** in diameter) 
can be used along with the tapes, two sticks for each child. 

1. I've Been Working On The Railroad (March) 

All children march on large outer crrcle clockwise. 



Skip To My Lou (Skip) 

Double circle, partners facing, taking hands to skip on chorus "Lou, Lou. 



Lou Lou skip to my Lou 

It It It vt It it 



tt 



tt 



tt 



Iff 



It 



It 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



(Skip clockwise 
holding hands) 

Skip to My Lou my darling. 

Flies in the buttermilk (face partner) 

Shoo fly shoo (sing 3 times - hands shoo flies) 

Skip to my Lou my darling. 

Chicken in the bread tray (face partner) 

What'll I do (sing 3 times - shrug shoulders) 

Skip to my Lou my darling. 

Choose your pairtner (face partner) 

Skip to my Lou (sing 3 times) 

Skip to my Lou my darling. 

I'll get another one (inside circle move up 1 to get new partner) 
Prettier than you (sing 3 times) 

Skip to my Lou my darling. 

Repeat "Lou, Lou" (skip clockwise) 



Hokey Pokey (Action) 

All children on outer circle facing center. 

1. I put my right hand in, I put my right hand out 
I give my right hand a shake, shake, shake 

And turn myself about. 

2. Left hand - repeat above. 

3. Right foot - repeat above. 

4. Left foot - repeat above. 

5. Pumpkin Head - repeat above. 

5. Whole Self - repeat above. (take 1 step in, 1 out) 
7. Hokey, Pokey (Hands above head, bend touch toes) 
Hokey, Pokey " " 

That's what it's all aboutl 



tt 



tt 



tt 



(clap legs twice 
clap hand twice 
Reach hands above head) 



4. Hokey Pokey - Music only 

Children do actions 
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. If You're Happy (Action) 

All children on outer circle facing center 

you're happy and you know it, clap your hands 

If you|re happy and you know it, clap your hands 

If you re happy and you know it, and you really want to show it 

If you re happy and you know it, clap your hands. 

Pat your head - repeat above 

3. Blink your eyes - repeat above 

4. Pull your ears - repeat above 

5. Nod your head - repeat above 

6. Tap your foot - repeat above 

7 • Turn around - repeat above 

8. Clap your hands - repeat above 

The Hat Parade (Circle - Action) 

children wear hats walking around inside circle, other children 
sit facing t em on outer circle, singing 

1. Who will wear a hat in the hat parade today 

Who will wear a hat in the hat parade today 

Who will wear a hat, who will wear a hat 

Who will wear a hat in the hat parade today - 

2. Repeat above 

3. Children give hats to someone on circle, exchange places 

4. Repeat 

Make My Living (Rest - all sit on circle facing center) 
li Make my living in sandy land 
Make my living in sandy land 
Make my living in sandy land 
Ladies fare thee well 

2. Grow sweet potatoes in sandy land (3 times) 

Ladies fare thee well 

?. Grow some peanuts in sandy land (3 times) 

Ladies fare thee well 

4. Grow white cotton in sandy land (3 times) 

Ladies fare thee well 

5. Repeat (1) 

Jenny Crack Com (Circle - Action) 

All children stand on outer circle facing center. 

1. Jenny crack corn and I don't care 
Jenny crack corn and I don't care 
Jenny crack com and I don't care 
The Master's gone away 

2. Right hand up and I don't care 
(repeat 1) 

3. Left hands up and I don't care 
(repeat 1) 

4. Both hands up and I don't care 
(repeat 1) 

5. Do Se Do and I don't care (fingers in air - twist) 

(repeat 1) 

6. Roll 'urn in boys and I don't care (roll hands) 

(repeat 1) 

7. Jenny crack corn and I don't care 
(repeat 1) 
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9. Stamping Land (Circle - Action) 

All children stand on outer circle facing center 

1. I traveled far across the sea, I met a man and old was he 

Old man I said, where do you live? And this is what he told me: 

(a) Follow me to Stamping Land, Stamping Land, Stamping Land 
All who wish to live with me, follow me to Stamping Land. 

2. Repeat (1) 

(b) Clapping Land 

3. Repeat (1) 

(c) Tapping Land 

4. Repeat (1) 

(d) Nodding Land 

5. Repeat (1) 

(e) Pointing Land 

6. Repeat (1) 

(f) Swaying Land 

7. Repeat (1) 

(g) Stamping Land 



10. My Little Puppy's Names Is Rags (Circle - Action) 

All children stand on outer circle facing center 

1. My little, puppy's name is Rags 

He eats so much that his tummy sags (lock hands, sway hands under tummy). 
His ears flip flop (hands flip, flop on ears) 

And his tail wig wags (hands wig wag on posterior) 

And when he walks 

He zigs and zags (arms, bent at elbows, move forward and backward) 

Chorus Flip, Flop (repeat above directions) 

Wig, Wag 
Zig, Zag 

2. My little puppy likes to play 

He rolls himself in the dirt all day 
I whistle (children whistle) but he won't obey 
He always runs the other way. 

Repeat chorus 

3. He doesn't have a pedigree 
But I love him 

And he loves me - Arf, ArfI 



11. Going on The Choo Ch.oo 
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' CLOP STICK ACTIVITIES 

(Can be used with rhythm activities) 

1. Tap sticks together, tap on floor twice. 

2. Tap sticks together, tap on floor twice. 

3. Tap sticks together, cross sticks twice, 

4. Tap sticks together, tap stick with right on floor, 

5. Tap sticks together, tap stick with left hand on floor. 

7. Tap sticks together, tap ends of sticks together twice. 

8. Tap sticks together, change sticks from hand to hand. 

9. Tap sticks together, turn sticks in same hand. 

10. Tap sticks together, turn - exchange sticks from hand to hand. 
TWO CHILDREN 

11. Click or tap sticks together twice (each child has two sticks). 
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PLAYGROUND OBSTACLE COURSE 



A playground obstacle course can also be set up for the High Challenge 
child and for general classroom use. Some activities are the same as those 
indoors. 
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BAKEIEL ACTIVITIES 
FOR LARGE METAL BAT?T?TCT.S 

Objectives: 

1. The child will discover the space needed. for his body. 

2. The child will use vision to move to and through a target. 

3. The child will discover where his body is (different parts). 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Creep head first. 

2. Creep feet first. 

3. Crawl foirward on tummy. 

4. Crawl backward on tummy. 

5. Go through on back. 

6. Go feet first on back. 

7. Lie full length of barrel on top. 

8. Roll back and forth while lying across the barrel. 

9. Sit on barrel like a horse and rock f-^om side to side. 

10. Balance on hands and knees on side of barrel. 

11. Lie down in barrel and roll over and over. 

12. Sit in barrel and roll over and over. 

1 

i 

13. Stand in barrel and climb out. 

I 

I 14. Stand on barrel. 

1 

I 15. Stand on barrel and rock back and forth. 

i 

16. Add any variations you can think oi on the child's level. 
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JUMP ROPE PROGRESSION 



Objectives: 

1. Child will develop visual sequence and memory. 

2. Child will control his body in space. 

3. Child will become aware of temporal relationships. 

4. Child will begin to develop rhythm. 

5. Child will develop a better body concept. 

PROGRESSION 

1. Arms (fold rope - sitting position - put under one leg). 

2. Arms (fold rope - sitting position - put under two legs). 

3. Arms (fold rope - brin g down behind back and back up in front in 

standing position. 

4. Rocker - use rope to hold feet. 

5. Hula Hoop on floor - jump into center with both feet forward. 

6. Hnla Hoop on floor - jump out of center with both feet backward. 

7. Jximping Rope on floor - jump over with both feet foirward. 



8. Hopscotch. 

9. Rope on floor - jump over with both feet backward. 

10. Rope on floor - jump foirward and backward over rope. 

11. Rope on floor - jump sideways over rope with two feet and back again. 

12. Rope on floor - jump * oirward over rope on right foot and back again. 

13. Rope on floor - jump foirward over rope on left foot and back again. 

14. Rope on floor - jump sideways over rope with left foot and back again. 

15. Rope on floor - jump sideways over rope with right fpot and back again. 

16. Hold rope in hands - over head and back again. 

17. Rope in hand - step over foirward. 

18. Hold rope in hands - step over backward. 

19. Hold rope in hands - jimp foirward. 

20. Hold rope in hands - jump backward. 

21. Hold rope in hands - jimp foirward and backward. 
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22 . 



Hold rope in hands - jump over rope with right foot and back again. 

23. Hold rope in hands - jump over rope with left foot and back again. 

24. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jumps frontward - two feet. 

25. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jumps frontward - one foot. 

26. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jianps frontward - alternate feet. 

27. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jumps frontward - skipping between jumps. 

28. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jumps frontward - skip 5 times forward. 

29. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jumps backward - two feet. 

30. Hold rope in hands - do 5 jumps backward - one foot. 

31. Do 5 jimips forward and 5 jumps backward. 

FUN WITH JUMP ROPE: 

1. Jump for 30 seconds by stopwatch and count number of times the children jump. 

2. Jump for 1 minute by stopwatch and count number of times the children jump. 

3. Sit-ups with rope folded - overhead to sitting position. 

4. Upper back stretch with rope folded in half. 

5. Arm circling with rope folded. 

6. Circling and bouncing with rope folded. 

7. Kneeling and circling with rope folded. 

8. Sitting and circling with rope folded. 

9. Standing trunk circling with rope folded. 

10. Side circling with rope folded. 

11. Arms crossed - in front of body before forward jump. 

12. One 8 ft. rope - partners chained - jinnping - side by side. 

13. Twirl - rope sideways while jumping. 

14. Spin rope in circle over head or under feet. 
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TO JUMP ROPE WELL; 



1. Be sure your rope is long enough. 

2. Keep hands away from the hips. 

3. Jump with slow tempo when learning the fundamentals. 

4. Keep the head up. 

5. Find a fixation point ahead of you. 

6. Keep your shoulders level 

7. Let the hands do most of the work when curning the rope. 

8. Relax your body while jumping. 

9. Bend at the knees and hips. 

10. Land on the balls of the feet. 

11. When crossing the rope, cross the arms at the elbow. 
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BALL PROGRESSION 



Objectives: 

The child will cootdinete eyes wxth hendsy body end feet* 

2. The child will use temporal and spatial relationships. 



PROGRESSION 

1. Push ball out from chest. 

2. Push ball out from waist. 

3. Swing right arm forward to shoulder height, change the ball to the 
left hand and swing the left hand back. 

4. Ball in wrist grasp in right hand, arm to the side. Swing the right 
arm across the body to the left, change the ball to the left hand and 
swing it across to right side. 

5. Circle around in front of the body - forward, then reverse. 

6. Balance stand on one foot with ball in one hand. 

7. Balance stand on one foot with ball in two hands. 

A 

8. Pick ball up off of floor - two hands. 

9. Pick ball up off of floor - one hand. 

10. Pick up ball in between feet. 

11. Bend and reach with ball. 

12. Twist trunk with ball in hands. 

13. Throw ball in air - catch on chest with one hand. Alternate hands. 

14. Roll ball over the shoulders. 

15. Hold arms out, bounce ball from horizontal position. 

16. Bounce ball with knees bent. 

17. Bounce ball with two hands. 

IS. Bounce ball alternating left hand and right hand. 

19. Bounce ball to another child. 

20. Toss underhand to another child. i 



21. Toss overhand to another child. 

22. Toss two balls back and forth between two children. 

23. Juggle a ball. 

24. Toss a ball up and jump. 

25. Dribble a ball on a straight line with two hands. 

26. Dribble a ball on a straight line with one hand. 

27. Dribble the ball with feet on a straight line. 
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LOW ORGANIZATION GAMES 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES: 

1. To keep the children successful by a simple progression of 
low-organized games - simple to complex. 

2. Better awareness of upper and lower extremities by playing 
the low-organized games. 

3. Develop a better location sense within the body and to 
external objects by playing the games. 

4. To build up visual memory and sequence by increasing the number 
of rules as the sequence progresses from simple to complex. 

5. To help develop a sense of how long and wide his body is. 

6. To develop flexibility in the games by changing the movement 
from front to lateral to back, etc. 



SOME IDEAS FOR LOW ORGANIZATION GAMES ARE SHOWN ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES. 
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SHARKS AND GUPPIES 



TYPE: 


"It" game, everybody participates 


MATERIALS: 


None 


AREA: 


12' Circle 


NUMBER OF PLAYERS: 


12 


OBJECT OF THE GAME: 


Guppies to stoop quickly after the word "me" to escape 
being tagged by the shark. 


RULES: 


Children form a circle; one child is the shark. The 
others are guppies. They move around the circle, 
pretending to swim, chr-iting: 

"Little Guppies are we 
We live in the sea. 

The old Blue Shark is coming 
But can't catch me!" 

At the word "me" the children in the circle stoop, 
the shark trying to tag one before he can stoop. 

If a child is caught, he becomes the shark for -.le 
next game. If the children are slow at stooping 
because they want to be the shark, the rules may 
be changed so that the first one to stoop after 
the word "me," becomes the shark. \ 



BIRDS AM) BUTTERFLIES 



TYPE: 


"It" game, everybody participates 


MATERIALS: 


None 


AREA: 


12' circle in 30' square 


NUMBER OF PLAYERS: 


12 


OBJECT OF THE GAME: 


Butterflies to run to goal line to escape being 
tagged by Birds. 


RULES: 


One player, the Bird, squats in the center of a 
circle which is about 12 feet in diameter. This 
circle is placed in the center of a square with 
sides 30 feet long. 




The players, called butterflies, walk, skip, hop 
or run, as the bird directs, around the outside 
of the circle, all going in the same direction. 
When the bird jumps to his feet, they run to one 
of the lines which form the sides of the square, 
the bird in pursuit. Butterflies tagged by the 
bird before they run outside of the square be- 
come birds, and assist him in capturing more 
butterflies. The game is continued when the 
butterflies that have been tagged are in a 
stooping position in the circle with the bird. 
The original bird always gives the signal to 
start to chase. The last butterfly caught be- 
comes the first bird for the new game. 
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BIG BIRD 



SKILLS: 

MATERIALS: 

NUMBER OF PLAYERS: 
OBJECT OF THE GAME: 

DIRECTIONS: 



Running 

None 

Any Number 

For each player to try to reach the center of the 
circle and tag "Big Bird" ^irst. 

The players are numbered from one to three, or one 
to four. The child in the center is "Big Bird," 

He calls a number and all the children who hold 
that number run around the circle, back to their 
starting positions, and then into the circle to 
tag "Big Bird," The first child who reaches 
"Big Bird" becomes the new "Big Bird", and calls 
a new number. 



: The teacher can designate the direction in which 

the children should run before the game begins. 
Big Bird should be the judge in deciding which 
player reached him first. 



TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 



TYPE: 
MATERIALS 
AREA: 
NUMBER OF 
RULES: 



BREEZE AND BOATS 



Group chasing group game 
None 

30' X 60' 

PLAYERS: 12 

. The players are divided into two groups, which stand 
on two parallel lines about 60 feet apart. The 
players stand about 5 feet from each other for 
safety in running. One group chooses the name of 
a boat, such as tug boat, sail boat, paddle boat; 
the other group is called the Breeze. The group 
representing the boats walk towards the opposite 
group representing the breeze. When the lines are 
about 10 feet apart, the boats stop. The line re- 
presenting the breeze then tries to guess the name 
chosen by the boats. If they guess the correct 
name, the boats run back to their starting line, 
the breeze chasing them. All players caught by 
the breeze, return to the breeze's line. The re- 
maining boats choose a new name and the game con- 
tinues until all of the boats have been caught. 
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VISUAL DEVELOPMENT 



Many growth and developmental experts maintain that the human is the 
most eye-minded of all living creatures, and approximately 807o of learning 
occurs through vision. "It seems that both aspects of that statement are 
important and interesting, somewhat questionable, and appropriate for syste- 
matic investigation; and yet, it has been determined that 80% of our learn- 
ing occurs through the eyes. Although we may never confirm that figure, 
there is not a parent, teacher, psychologist, or other professional that 
would question the importance of vision in most aspects of learning.” 

Other experts maintain that there has been noted increasing evidence to 
suggest that the auditory modality is perhaps equally important. 

We must keep in mind that vision is a very active dynamic function. 

It is definitely not a passive or isolated function from the rest of htaman 
behavior. Of course, we do not see things merely as. a picture on a screen, 
and must adapt to that fact because we live in a three dimensional world. 

The eyes receive a relatively flat two dimensional projection of what is 
not there in front of us, and as a result of having two eyes and the capacity 
to move them, we learn about shape, depth, and location of things in space 
around us . 

"The Gesell Institute proposes that the action system and vision are 
so interfused that the two must be regarded as inseparable. Forres (1963) 
suggests that the process of vision ... a complex interaction of many 
learned skills or abilities ... and . . one prerequisite therefore, for 
the school age child is that the visual abilities be sufficiently developed 
to allow vision to truly be the leading sense modality on tasks of various 
kinds that are visual in nature. During infancy and early childhood, the 
child, through his experiences and activities with his environment, develops 
the ability to visually experience shape, distance, size and other cues 
which originally came through other senses. Developmental deprivation is 
suggested as the main cause of a deficiency of visual skills necessary for 
adequate school performance. This limitation is further complicated by the 
presence of stress which mounts in situations calling for confident visual 
performance. 

Deficiencies in these areas of competancy will necessiate remediation 
which should focus on integrating visual abilities with other sensory and 
motor abilitxes, and building visual skill performance to counteract the 
effects of stress which has resulted from development of poor visual habits." 

What is visual perception? Visual perception has been defined in various 
ways. For example, it has been pointed out that visual perception is not 
merely the ability to see accurately but rather the interpretation of visual 
stimulation which occurs in the brain and not in the eye. Thus, perception 
refers to the interpretation of stimulation of sense organs and it implies 
recognition of something else. 



We can say for our purpose that visual perception is literally the 
capacity to interpret, or give meaning to, what is seen. When one per- 
ceives these four lines Q the sensory impression of them occurs in the 
eyes, but the recognition of them as a square occurs in the brain. Per- 
ceptual processes involve judgment and memory, lead to a process of 
thinking and influence subsequent perception. Visual perception is, 
perhaps, involved in every action we take. Similarly, auditory per- 
ception or tactile perception is the capacity to give meaning to that 
which is heard or touched. 

Piaget and most specialists agree that the normal periods of maximum 
visual perceptual development ranges from about 3% to 7% years of age. 
However, in every classroom there are children who lag in their visual 
perceptual development. A great many school age children begin school 
inadequately prepared to perform the visual perceptual tasks required 
of them. These children have difficulty recognizing objects and their 
relationship to each other in space, giving the appearance to them that 
the world is unstable and not predictable since they have distorted per- 
ception of the world. Proficiency in visual perception helps children 
to learn to read, write, and spell, to do arithmetic, and to develop 
all of the other skills necessary for success in school work. 

Classroom teachers can begin to observe and assess children's 
visual -motor abilities in the primary grades. The importance of 
teacher's sensitivity to children's learning abilities, especially 
in first and second grades, cannot be overstated. It has been 
pointed out and demonstrated by various authorities that early 
assessment of children's learning characteristics, including visual 
characteristics, is very important for adequate and academic achieve- 
ment. 

A child may have difficulty recognizing similarities or differences 
among geometric figures, difficulty recognizing letters or words, dif- 
ficulty copying geometric figures or letters and difficulty remember- 
ing material that is visually perceived; therefore, the teacher must 
determine whether the child is developing adequately in the visual 
mode. 



The following Educator's Checklist is fotind to be helpful, as 
it shows observable clues to classroom vision problems. 
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I. 



Eye Appearaiice: 



a. Eyes tears excessively. 

b. Encrusted eyelids. 

c. Frequent styes on lids. 

d. Reddened eyes or lids. 



II. Complains when using eyes at desk: 

Burning or Itching after reading or desk work. 

D. Headaches in forehead or temples. 

c. Dizziness or nausea. 

d. Print blurs, becomes cloudy after reading a short time 

III* Behavioral signs of visual problems: 

A. O cular Mobility, eye movement abilities 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 



Displays short attention span in reading or copying. 
Head turns or moves as reads across page. 

^ses place often during reading activities. 

Needs finger, marker, or slit to keep place. 

Frequently omits words. 

Omits small words, repeatedly. 

Prints up or down hill on paper. 

Orients drawings poorly on page. 

Reads half of a sentence and starts over again (repeats) 
Rereads or skips lines unknowingly. 



®* Binocularity - Eye Teaming Abilities 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 



Sees double. 

Constantly and consistantly shows gross postural 
deviations at all desk activities. 

Omits numbers, letters and phrases. 

^Qcints, closes or covers one eye. 

Repeats letters within words. 

Misaligns digits in number columns. 

Tilts head extremely or lays head on desk while working 



C. Eye-Hand Coordination Abilities 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



4 . 



5 . 

6 . 



Mucf ^ assist in any interpretation required 

Must use his hand or fingers to keep his place on the page 

Must use other hand as "spacer" to control spacing and^ ^ * 
alignment on page. P«i^ing ana 

inadequately 

Frequently confuses left-right directions. 

alpLbS! horizontal series of numbers and 
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7. Eyes not used to coordinate hand movements. 

D, Visual Form Perception 

1. Mistakes or confuses with same or similar beginnings 
or endings. 

2. Unable to recognize same word in next sentence. 

3. Letters and/or words in writing and copying may 
be reversed. 

4. Returns to tracing to decide likenesses and 
differences. 

5. Unable to visualize what is read either silently 
or orally. 

6. While reading silently whispers to self for rein- 
forcement. 

7. Frequently confuses similar beginnings and endings 
of words. 

8. Mistakes same word in same sentence. 

E. Refractive Status ; Focus Problems, Farsightedness, Near- 

sightedness, etc. 

1. Mispronounces similar words and continues reading. 

2. Excessive blinking at desk tasks and/or reading. 

3. Holds book too closely; face too close to desk surface. 

4. Shuns all possible near-centered tasks. 

5. Makes mistakes in copying from chalkboard to paper on desk. 

6. Squints at chalkboard activities; or asks to move near. 

7. Rubs eyes during or after period of visual activity. 

8. Tires easily. 

9. May complain of discomfort in tasks that demand visual 



int erpr etat ion 
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As was stated earlier Gesell reports "...Seeing is not a separate, 
isolable function; it is profoundly integrated with the total action of 
the child - his posture, his manual skills and coordination, his intelli- 
gence, and even his personality make-up." 

At the fetus stage of birth, the eyes are one of the first parts 
which develop. Long before birth, a vaguely defined tonic-neck-reflex 
is demonstrated. After birth behavior develops progressively: 

At one to four weeks a child stares vaguely at surroundings but 
gives active attention to close objects. 

At four to sixteen ^eks a child's eyes become mobile, eye and head 
tend to move together, prefers tonic-neck-reflex posture. 

At sixteen to twenty-eight weeks a child reaches and grasp with 
mouth and hands, follows objects with eyes, shows some memory. 

At forty to fifty-two weeks a child pulls self to feet, begins 
to creep, has attention for detail, develops spatial relationships. 

At one year old a child knows grasp-release technique, refines 
spatial awareness, hears and localizes better. 

At one year and three months a child is able to stand unaided, 
walks alone — usually discards creeping, listens and watches 
actively while seated, uses words "look," and "see" and is in- 
trigued by eyes, his and others. 

At one year and six months a child has a strong motor drive, 
explores his environment, develops visual powers while standing, 
exhibits stronger tonic-neck-reflex. 

At one year and nine months a child cowers at strangers, explores 
details of environment, makes a fetish of personal objects. 

At two years a child runs without falling, uses space words, i.e., 
here, where, watches while his hands perform. 

At two years and six months a child is aware of dualism, i.e., 
yes and no, up and down, attracted by movement, dependent on 
manual contact. 

At three years a child is more social -- uses "we," better hand-eye 
control, more oriented to spatial world. 

At three years and six months a child stumbles, increased awkward- 
ness, handedness shifts and is confused, stuttering and strabismus 
may develop. 

At foxir years a child races, hops, jumps, skips, climbs, and uses 
words with abandon, assertive and expansive, begins to show 
symmetrical motor patterns. 

138 
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At five years a child shows command of self in relating to 
environment, actions are deliberate, self-contained. 

At six years a child's activity is more chaotic and awkward, 
iinpredictable behavior, more refined hand-eye coordination, 
reads words as well as letters, awkwardness in motor skills 

At seven years a child withdraws, thinks things through, serious 
and sensitive. 
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Many programs are available to develop visual discrimination, per- 
ception, and sequencing. One is the Frostig Program for the Development 
of Visual Perception which is excellent for the child with visual perception 
problems. A test can be administered to establish the child's level of 
visual perception to which the work sheets apply. These areas are as 
follows: 

1, Perception of position in space. 

Perception of spatial relationships. 

3. Perceptual constancy. 

4. Visual-Motor coordination. 

5. Figure-Ground perception. 

A child who is handicapped in any of these areas of perception is 
handicapped in his academic development particularly in the development 
of his reading. Differentiating letters with the same form but diffenent 
position, such as "b” and '‘d” and recognizing the sequence of letters in 
a word depend upon the normal development of position in space and spatial 
relationships . Well directed eye movements are necessary for reading and 
these movements are a part of visual-motor coordination which is also 
necessary for writing. In order to recognize words in different colors or 
contexts, the child must have adequate perception of constancy of form . 

When a child is analyzing and S3mthesizing words, phrases, and sentences 
he must be able to distinguish figure from background . 

The worksheets in the Frostig Program are sequenced from simple to 
difficult. The guide is detailed and easily followed. After preliminary 
training and monitoring by a teacher, an aide can handle the lessons 
with no more than four children. A readiness program which includes 
visual-motor coordination and visual discrimination is T Want to Learn 
published by Follett. The program consists of charts, an activity book 
and a teacher's guide. A variety of visual experiences is called for. 

Both the chart and activity book lessons can be directed by aides and 
paraprofessionals after initial direction by the teacher. 

The Parkinson Program for Special Children , also published by 
Follett, provides a visual discrimination and spatial discrimination 
book for readiness activities. These books are designed as introductions 
to prereading skills for the child with specific learning disabilities. 

Their objective is to develop skills cognitively from a visual orienta- 
tion. They present materials in a simplified form. They provide for 
flexibility in using the materials . 

The Fitzhugh Plus Program provides a special marker which provides 
immediate correct or incorrect reinforcement. When the mark turns green 
the child goes on. When it does not turn green the child tries again. 

Book 101- Shape Matching , provides work in visual acuity, discrimination, 
and memory, left to right eye movement, image discrimination, matching, 
figure rotation, and size variation. Book 102, Shape Completion, pro- 
vides work in visual-motor memory, fine muscle coordination, figure 
completion, and kinesthetic development. 
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The Continental Press has a reading readiness series containing 
two levels of visual discrimination. These levels are both carefully 
sequenced from the simple to the more complex. Level one provides 
practice in discriminating simple objects and designs. Differences 
in form, size, kind, internal detail and direction, or reversals, are 
treated. Level two contains materials for discriminating complicated 
designs, letter forms and activities for eliminating common letter and 
word confusions due to differences in detail and to reversal tendencies 

The Try experiences for young children provide visual perceptual 
experiences. They develop left to right and top to bottom progression. 
All three of the try tasks provide visual matching experiences on a 
simple to complex hierarchy. Task one matches geometric forms to an 
insert tray. Task two adds the visual problems of figure-ground and 
directionality. Task three provides for the matching of letters, both 
capitals and lower case. 

All of these programs can be used with teachers and aides for 
visual perception and discrimination. Didactic materials, sequenced 
in the visual motor section can also be used continually as visual 
perceptual training. Often they can be used independently which 
makes them useful for quiet seatwork times. 



jt V 
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OCULAR EVALUATION 



Points to observe when checking ocular pursuit. 
Observe: 

Ic Movement of the eyes when following the pencil, 

A, Lack of smoothness in eye movements. 

Be Jerky eye movements, 

C , Eye spasms , 



II, How the eyes work together, 

A, Can eyes work together or does one jump off the target, 

B, Can eyes follow target simultaneously or does one eye 
do the leading and the other being pulled along, 

C, Does one eye seen to get ahead of the other, 

D, Can the child stay on target, 

E, Is there any change in child's performance when the pencil 
crosses the midline of the child's body. 
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OCULAR EXERCISES 



LEVEL ONE (Testing) 



LATERAL 



Use an unsharpened lead pencil with an eraser. Push a thumb 
tack in the side of the eraser. 

Hold the pencil upright in front of the child's eyes and 
approximately twenty inches from his face. Have the child 
focus his eyes on the head of the tack. Rotate the pencil 
approximately eighteen inches to his right, then laterally 
eighteen inches to his left. Move the pencil laterally 
following an arc so that the pencil is at a constant dis- 
tance from the eyes. Instruct the child to hold his head 
still and follow the pencil with the eyes only . If he 
cannot follow the target without moving his head, place 
your hand on his head, preventing head movement. 



VERTICAL 



Hold the pencil sideways and move in a vertical direction 
until it is approximately eighteen inches above the child's 
eye level. Using the arc movement pull the pencil downward 
until it is eighteen inches below. 



DIAGONAL 



Begin with the pencil eighteen inches to the left of the 
center line and move it downward until it is eighteen 
inches below the line of vision. Move the pencil in a 
diagonal direction, following an arc of a circle to a 
like position in the upper right corner. Move the pencil 
in the opposite diagonal movement. Note the differences 
in the two performances. 

The diagonal eye movements are the last to appear develop- 
mentally and are the most difficult for the child. Watch 
for the "stair - stepping" movement. The eyes move lateral- 
ly until they lose the target, then vertically to catch up 
and laterally again. Be especially observant of this problem 
near the midline. 



ROTARY 



Circle the pencil directly in front of the child's 
face at a radius of approximately eighteen inches. 
(Clockwise and counter clockwise). Note the child' j 
performance. 



Normally in the development of ocular control in the 
young child, control of each eye occurs separately, 
then he integrates the two eyes and establishes 
binocular control. The teacher must be aware that 
it is essential that the child have the skill nec- 
essary for separate eye control, before binocular 
control each eye must be trained separately then 
both eyes together. 



MONOCULAR 



Cover the child's left eye. (A mask made of felt 
makes a good cover). Repeat the lateral, vertical, 
diagonal, and rotary exercises using the one eye 
only. Watch for same characteristics of eye move- 
ments as with binocular - except for the movements 
pertaining to the relationships between the two 
eyes. Cover the child's right eye and repeat the 
testing and evaluation as for the right eye. 
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LEVEL TWO 



If the child is unable to do the task with a pencil, a penlight 
is substituted for the pencil, thus increasing the intensity of the 
visual stimulus. The same procedure is followed as described in 
Level 1. A dark room or closet is required for this activity. A 
small pen flashlight in which the bulb projects beyond the barrel 
of the light is most satisfactory for these exercises. 



LEVEL THREE 



If the child is unable to do the task described in Level 2, have 
him point to the penlight target with his finger and follow it simul- 
taneously with his eyes. Use the same procedure as described in level 
one. This adds a kinesthetic clue to the visual clues. Kinesthetic 
stimulus correlated with visual stimulus adds in the development of 
ocular control. 



LEVEL FOUR 



If the child is unable to do task 3, the kinesthetic stimulus 
should be increased by having the child place his finger on the light 
and move his finger with the penlight as his eyes follow the moving 
light. Encourage him to offer some resistance to the movement of the 
penlight so as to further increase the kinesthetic and tactual stimulus. 



LEVEL FIVE 



If the task is still too difficult, using a large ball, the 
teacher places both hands, palms flat, on one side of the ball, while 
the child places both his hands on the opposite side of the ball. The 
teacher moves the ball, pulling the child’s hands with him. The same 
procedure being used as described in stage 1. If after 4 or 5 attempts 
the child fails to show improvement, discontinue the exercise. The 
child should be referred for specialized help. 
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The teacher should test down until a level is reached at 
which the child can learn. If after four or five unsuccess- 
ful attempts on a particular movement the teacher should drop 
back a level. When the child can perform adequately on a 
level he should move up to the next one. Since some of the 
movements are more difficult than others, a child may be 
performing on level 1 on the lateral and vertical exercises 
but on level 2 or 3 on the diagonal exercises. The teacher 
should use the ocular e:;ercise appropriate for the movement 
which is being trained. The objective should be training 
the child, as quickly as possible, to achieve at level 1 in 
all exercises. 



Adapted from: The Slow Learner in the Classroom . 

By Kephart, Newell C, 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Columbus i Ohio 
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VISUAL MINI LESSONS 



These Visual Mini Lessons are designed for not more than two 
children and an instructor. The instructor could be the parent, a vo 
volunteer aide, the teacher, or paraprofessional. To develop visual 
figure ground perception, visual discrimination. 



Lesson I (Visual Figure Ground) 

Materials: 

1. Red, Blue, Orange, and Green crayons. 

2. A 12" ruler. 

3. One inch square graph paper prepared with colored dots 
v^ich can be connected to form squares, triangles j and 
rectangles . 

Place the prepared paper in front of each child. Direct the child 
to find three orange dots, four blue dots, four green dots, and then 
three red dots. Her is an example of the placement of dots on smaller 
sized graph paper. 
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Instead of dots, the beginning consonant of the color is in the place 
of tlie dot. Be certain that the places on the prepared sheet are indicated 
by colored dots. The dots should be exactly at the intersection of the 
lines. 

When the dots have been found and counted by color sets, ask the children 
to trace between the dots with their fingers, from orange to orange to orange 
to form a triangle, from blue to blue to blue to blue to form a square, from 
red to red to red to fom a triangle, and from green to green to green to 
green to make a rectangle. 
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After the children have traced these shapes a number of times x^ith 
their fingers, they should pick up the colors, one at a time, to outline 
the shapes. The teacher should ask the following questions and give the 
following directions: 

1. What shape will we make when we draw lines between the orange dots? 

2. That's right, a triangle. Let's take our orange crayon and make 
the triangle. 

3. What shape will we make when we draw lines between the blue dots? 

4. That's right, a square. Let's take our blue crayon and make the 
square. 

5. Wliiat shape will we make when we draw lines between the green dots? 

6. That's right, a rectangle. Let's take our green crayon and make 
the rectangle. 

7. What shape will we make when we draw lines between the red dots? 

8. That's right, a triangle. Let's take our red crayon and make the 
triangle. 

Be careful each time that the children have found the proper place 
on the page and trace the proper lines. If necessary, guide the child's 
hand. When all shapes have been outlined with color, the children can 
trace the shapes when the teacher directs: 

1. Trace the blue square. 

2. Trace the green rectangle. 

3. Trace the orange triangle. 

4. Trace the red triangle. 

By closing with this tracing activity, the concept of figure against 
background is reinforced. 




Lesson II (Visual discrimination «■ Figure Ground) 
Materials: 

1. Three red inch balls, three red Inch blocks, 
three blue blocks, three safety pins, three 
paper clips, three small nails, three pins, 
three light blue pencils, three dark blue 
pencils. 

2. Rectangle of blue construction paper. 



Place a set containing one of each of the articles mentioned 
on construction paper in front of each child and the instructor. 
The Instructor holds up her objects one at a time asking the 
children to find one just like it. When the children have Identi- 
fied each object from a visual stimulus, allow the children to 
take turns matching objects. For example, one child would pick 
up the three red blocks. The next child would pick up the three 
nails. This continues until all objects are in sets of three. 

The lesson is closed when the child has counted the total of their 
sets, touching each object as they count. 
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Lesson III (Visual Discrimination) 

Materials: 

1. Matching and contrasting 2" squares cut from wallpaper 
books . 

Place a pile of squares in front of each child. Allow each 
child plenty of room. Then ask the children to spread out their 
squares and then place the ones together which are exactly alike. 
Stripes and small patterns are best. As the children are sort- 
ing, give them any help necessary. To close the lesson, each 
child should identify the colors and shapes he secs on each 
square. 



Lesson IV 

Materials: 

1. Two simple, identical puzzles such as the DIM 
people puzzles. 

Mix the two puzzles thoroughly. Place half in front of one 
child and half in front of the other. First ask the children to 
find any pieces in their own pile which are just alike and put 
them together. When this is done independently or with the teacher’s 
' help, the children match the pieces left over in each others piles. 
First one child holds up a piece and the other child finds a piece 
to match. This is repeated until all the pieces are matched. 

Then the pairs are separated, giving one of each to each 
child. The instructor makes sure this new pile is moved away 
from the remaining pairs. 

When the two puzzles are separated, the children put their 
puzzle together, tell the instructor what it is, and return to 
their seat. 
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VISUAL MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

(Including Fine Motor and Pre-writing) 



( 




VISUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



Visual-motor coordination applies ro the ability to coordinate 
the movements of the eyes with those of the body. In sports, the 
child may be concerned with eye-foot coordination when he kicks a 
ball. He may be concerned with eye- leg or eye-body as he avoids 
obstacles. In writing he is concerned with eye-hand coordination 
especially with the fine muscles which are involved in classroom 
manuscript. Sequences for visual-motor coordination on the gross 
motor level are included in the section on Motor Development. Much 
of the development of visual-fine motor coordination is for pre- 
writing activities. All didactic materials are primarily vehicles 
for developing eye-hand coordinating and pre-writing skills. 

As the baby develops, he begins with the hand guiding the 
eye. For some children the next level never takes over, eye 
guiding hand, with precision unless specialized help is given. 

The instructor can move the child through exercises. The child's 
hands can be guided by templates, stencils, and groovy letters 
and numerals. Tracing paper can be used for taking the step from 
hand-eye to eye-hand. Beads, blocks, pegs, and parquetry can be 
used in sequences which become increasingly difficult. All these 
activities increase the possibility that the child can copy symbols 
with a minimum of effort and a maximum of efficiency. 

Some specific teaching programs for developing eye-hand co- 
ordination (psychomotor coordination) are suggested in this section. 
Also, the Frostig Program, specifically the visual motor section, 
and the Dubnoff Program I, II, and III, can be used to develop eye- 
hand coordination. They are sequenced, becoming more and more dif- 
ficult and include large amounts of practice in eye guiding hand 
through a detailed range of fine motor skills involving manual and 
finger dexterity and steadiness and psychomotor precision and speed. 
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BEADS 



Find a level on this sequence in which the child can be 
successful. Vary the activities to keep the child 
interested. 



I. Random Stringing 



II. Following a pattern which is on another string. 

III. Repeating a series which is begun on the string the 
child is using. 

IV. Following a pattern which is written on a stimulus 
page using number words and color words. 

V. ' Following a pattern which is written on a stimulus 

page using numerals and color words. 

VI. Working equations using either red plus blue equals 
purple, red plus yellow equals orange, or blue plus yellow 
equals green. 

Example: 1 + 3 = or 2 + 2 = 

VII. Working equations in the form of sentences using either 
red plus blue equals purple, red plus yellow equals 
orange, or blue plus yellow equals green. 

Example: One plus three equals . 
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SLOCKS 



X. Random Manipulation. 

II. Following patterns published by the Developmental 
Learning Materials: 

A. Simple patterns. 

B. Patterns in perspective. 

C. Pre-writing patterns. 

III. Following the configurations of common sight words, 
word on card with picture beside it, each letter within 
word a different color. 

IV. Following written directions across the desk from left 
to right, stacking the blocks when the nxjmber is more 
than one. 
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PARQUETRY 



I. 



Random Manipulation 



II. Using Developmental Learning Materials 

A. Insert boards. 

B. Rectangular pattern sheets. 

C. Square patterns. 

III. Following written directions using the words triangle, 
square, diamond and the number words and color words, 
(each lesson from II C on will end with the child 
placing the parquetry back in its box laying the shape 
on the printed pattern). 
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PLASTIC GEOMETRIC FORM TEtgL^g 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 



Tracing with finger. 

Tracing with crayon ot. paper. 

Tracing with chalk on chalkboard. 

Tracing with pencil on paper. 

Copying a printed design with crayons left to right. 

Following written directions left to right using ntmerals 
and color words and pictures for the shapes. 

written directions left to right using nuinber 
words, color words, and the words circle, triangle, 
square, diamond, and rectangle. 
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SORTING 



Beginning with two sets of objects with obviously differing 
properties adding one new set at a time to increase difficulty). 



I. Child uses classifications suggested by the teacher. 

II. Child sets up his own classification and is encouraged 
to think of different ways to classify and to verbalize 
this classification. 

III. Child uses tongs for manipulating. 

IV. Child uses tweezers for manipulating. 

V. Child uses objects to determine properties for sorting. 

A. Pail of water to check float or sink which are 
on word cards . 

B. Magnet to check thos which are held by the magnet 
an d those which are not. 

VI. Child uses cards to place the objects on, with words 
describing their properties such as color words, shape 
words, size words, texture words, or weight words. 
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SEQUEllTIAL STEPS IN DEVELOPING SCISSORS CUTTING 

Cutting exercises to develop cutting motion of the dominate hand 
and the holding motion of the other hand. 

LEVEL I Cutting Exercises 

1. Cut clay 

2. Cut cotton 



Level II Cutting exercises 

1. Cut bits of paper at random 

2. Snip paper straws 

3. Fringe strips of paper 

4. Cut across strips of paper 



LEVEL III Cutting exercises 

1. Cut a wide straight line (2 inches long) 

2. Cut folded line 

3. Cut comic strips 



LEVEL IV Cutting exercises 

1. Cut geometric shapes (Train the child to turn the paper 
with his holding hand, and to stop cutting before he 
turns his paper). 

2. Cut snowflakes - should be directed. 



LEVEL V Cutting exercises 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



Cutting curved lines (make short curved lines on paper 
for child to cut). 

Cut circles (large at first, gradually decreasing size). 
Cut out combinations of geometric shapes (simple 
to complex ^ )• 




LEVEL VI Cutting zeroises 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



Cut easy figures - (use simple distinctly outlined figures). 
Cutting and coloring activity sheets (teach child to color, 
cut, paste). 

Cut more complex designs^ ^ 
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If the child cannot perform on Level I, then activities must pro 
vide to develop gross arm and hand coordination. 



LEVEL I Manipulative Exercises to develop arm and hand coordination. 
Initial arm-hand exercises. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 



Make believe swimming. 
Waxing furniture or floor. 
Mopping and sweeping floor. 
Turning spigots on and off. 
Jximping lines. 

Punching a bag. 

Stirring. 

Opening bottles. 

Kneading clay. 



Intermediate arm-hand exercises. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Chalkboard exercises (see special bulletin) . 
Finger painting. 

Tearing paper. 

Squeeze paper;, small rubber ball, sponge. 
Sttxff cardboard into envelopes. 

Screw lids on jars. 

Twist pipe cleaners around pencils. 

Finger games. 

Open clothespin and put on top of can. 

Clay activities. 

String beads. 

Throw and catch ball. 



Advanced Exercises 

1. Various directed paper folding activities. 

2. Card lacing. 

3. Shoe tying (have shoes in front of child). 

4. Tying activities. 

5. Use building toys such as tinker toys and building toys. 
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SEQUENTIAL STEPS TO PRE -WRITING 



I. FINGER MANIPULATION 

A. Lacing E. 

B. Sorting F. 

C. Pegs G. 

D. Grasping H. 

II. SCRIBBLING 

Random drawing on paper or chalkboard using preferred hand. He Is 
told to scribble, to make any sort of lines on the board or paper 
which he would like to make. 

III. DOT TO DOT - Straight lines. 

Teacher stands at the chalkboard with child beside her. First, the 
teacher places a dot at random on the board. Next, child places his 
chalk on the dot. Then, teacher places another dot at random on the 
board and the child draws from the first to the second dot. The 
teacher then makes another dot and, without lifting his chalk from 
the board, the child draws from the second dot to the third. The 
game Is continued In this manner, the teacher always waiting until 
the child has drawn his line before placing the next dot. The 
purpose of this technique Is to aid the child in establishing and 
maintaining directionality and changes of direction. Some children 
may have difficulty with this activity; therefore, use shorter 
lines. Shorter distances do not require the child to maintain his 
directionality for so long a period. 

IV. MONO-MANUAL CIRCLES 

First ask the child to step xxp to the chalkboard and place his 
nose against the surface of the board. His nose will In turn make 
a spot on the board. (Be sure that the child Is not standing on 
his tiptoes, but that his feet are flat on the floor). Next, have 
the child step backwards away from the board, about 18 Inches. The 
teacher or the child may then place a small "X" on the spot. Allow 
the child to use his preferred hand. In this activity, we would 
like to see a circle eighteen to twenty-four Inches in diameter. 

It may be necessary in some cases for the examiner to demonstrate 
the size by drawing a circle of the desired size himself. Have 
the child watch his hand as he draws his circle. The circle should 
be drawn in a counterclockwise direction if the child uses the right 
hand, and a clockwise direction If he. uses the left at first. Then 
the child reverses his direction. " After the child has made the circle 



Beads 

Blocks 

Parquetry 

Cutting 
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with his preferred hand, have him to draw the circle with his other 
hand. The tc:acher may need to guide the child as he makes his circle 
at the beginning in order. that the child is able to have control 
movements of his fingers. Be sure and watch how the child holds his 
piece of chalk. If the child is unable to hold the chalk correctly 
he will need to be shown immediately. If he is unable to hold the 
chalk correctly, this child will need to have much practice in various 
finger ir nipulation activities, so that he may develop this fine motor 
skill au ^uately. 

V. BI -MANUAL STRAIGHT LINES 

The child holds a piece of chalk in each hand and moves both hands 
at the same time in various patterns of movement on the following 
diagram. Bi-Manual chalk lines are made by the child to connect 
7 and 3 with the "bullseye." ; then 1, 5 and the center spot 

’IT , etc. The numbers should be placed far enough apart on the 
board so your child can reach them with full arm extension vdiile 
standing approximately twelve or fourteen inches in front of the 
board. All other outside dots are placed to complete a spoke 
pattern, which requires the same arm extension by your child. His 
movements of hands are from outside dots to central spot, and back 
again from the bullseye to dots in all possible variations of 
direction. There is a developmental sequence here a lso, which 
should be followed . 

A. Opposed movement toward center directions ; 

The ri gh t! hand draws a chalk line from 3 to the center [§.• , 
and left hand draws from 7 to center , Thus, hands are 

both moving at the same time from outside dots to center dot 
. Refer to Clock Game Chart 1 (a) for patterns. 

This activity can be simplified for the child who does not 
recognize numerals by making the clock out of colored stickers, 
animals or some other recognizable form. 

1 

8 2 

7 0 3 

6 4 

5 

Letters of the alphabet may be substituted for the numerals. 

For children unable to recognize nxmerals or letters, colored 
circle or animal rtickers can be used. 
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Opposed movement away from center directions : 

placed on^e center O . The right hand draws 
^alk Ixne from center [O] to 3 while left draws from center 

B f bilateral movement. 

Refer to CIock G^e Chart 1 (b) for patterns. 

C. Parallel movement directions : 

^e right hand dri..ws a chalk line from the center Tol to 3 
^ile the left hand is drawing from 7 to center m. Have your 
child reverse the direct^ns of his hand movements so the right 
draws xrom 3 to center , and left from center [o] to 7, Refer 
to Clock Game Chart 2 for patterns. 

0 • Center move ment toward and away directions ; 

Have your child use dot 7, dot 1 and the center [H, as starting 
point or destination in the varieties described above. For ^ 
exa^le: right hand draws from 1 to center W while the left 

I 5? ‘^e’^ter £2 , etc. Have your child reverse 
the dire^ions of his hand movements so the right draws from 
^nter [OJ to 1, while the left hand draws from center [t] to 7. 
This gives your child an opportunity to combine horizont^ and 
r?’' niov^ents of ams while drawing the lines. Refer to 

Clock Game Chart 3 (2) and 3 (b) for patterns. 

Left to Right, Ri ght to Left movement directions : 

Have your child use dot 7, dot 1, and the center dot - fo| as 
starting point or destination in the varieties describ^above. 

For example: ri^t hand draws from center to 1 while the 

left hand draws from 7 to center [oJ . Have your child re- 
verse the directions of his hand movements so the right draws 
from 1 to center [Oj while the left hand draws from foTr to 7. 

Refer to Clock Game Chart 4 (a) and (b) for patterns. ^ 

strive to keep his arm and hand movements 
coordinated so both hands reach their destination at the same time. This 

T and kinesthetic (muscle feeling) awareness 

Oi arm and hand positions, 

VI. BI -MANUAL CIRCLES 



E. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



Right hand moving clockwise while left moves counterclockwise. 

Left moves clockwise and the right moves in the counter direction. 
Both moving clockwise. 

Both moving cotinterclockwise. 
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This is in no manner intended to influence "dominancy” or "preference" of 
a hand, but to get all possible control of each hand and to emphasize each 
in the bilateral relationships. Use and development of both hands in basic 
guidance routines is a prerequisite for any of the more discrete or distinct 
skills which lead to writing and refined manipulative actions. 

VII BI-MAMJAL CURVED LINES 

Teacher draws a continuous line on the board in the shape of a 
figure 8 lying on its side OQ) (approximately twenty- four inches 
wide and approximately ten inches high) . Have him to trace over and 
over this figure with one continuous line and without taking his 
chalk from the board. When he has mastered this task, ask him to 
reverse directions without removing his chalk from the board or 
interrupting the activity. (Begin reversal movement at bottom). 

A. Ask the child to trace this figure ^^O) in both directions 
with the right hand and both directions with his left hand. 

B. Ask the child to stand so that the entire figure (OO) is to 
the right of the center of his body and so that the entire 
figure is to the left of his body. Also, ask the child to 
stand so that the center of his body is directly in front 

of the crossing point between the two loops (^^^ ) . 

VIII TRACING ACTIVITIES 

A. Use onion skin paper. Child uses large crayon, large pencil 
or magic marker. 

1. Templates 

2. Stencils 

3o DoL.Mo Tracing Paper Designs 
4. Try Kit Language Activities 
5o Dubnoff Material 

B. Copying design free hand instead of tracing. 

C. Child studies designs, covers designs and child draws 
designs from memory. 

D. D.L.M. Pre-writing design card- 

1. Chalkboard practice - using large strokes. 

2. Color code paper beginning with 1 inch lines. 

3. Color code paper using % inch lines. 

4. Color code paper using % inch lines. 

5. Use % inch lines with black lines (magic marker) on white 
paper. 

6. Use tablet or primary writing paper. 




PRE-WRITING EXERCISE 



Mini Writing Lesson for DlZ-f Design Cards and Blocks 



1. Examine and discuss writing plate - (note colored lines, 
placement of blocks, spaces between groups of blocks). 

2. Explain that words make a design or shape of their own. 
Look at green block. Ask if child knows a word that 
mig^t "fit the shape." ("I" is correct). If he can*t 
think of one, suggest "I." Uncover "I" on written page. 

3. Discuss shapes of "am", "a", "bo37" - letting child guess 
what word might be . 

4. Have child place blocks on card to make shape of word. 

(2 times) 

5. Remove blocks and have him place blocks on blank card 
to form word. First with pattern above card - next 
from memory. 

6. When he can do this from memory, have him trace letters 
with fingers. First verbalizing each step, i.e., "I start 
on the red line, and come straight down past first green 
line and stop on green line." (MUST VERBALIZE FIRST THEN 
TRACE WITH FINGER) , verbalizing as he traces - do same with 
each letter. 

7. Using a sheet of paper with just one set of lines, and 
having pattern in front of child, have child verbalize 
what he is going to do - (where he will start and where 
he stops) - then he may write the sentence. 
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CLAY TRAY 



The clay tray can be used for eye-hand coordination, improving 
finger-wrist manipulation, and reading reinforcement. The tray can 
be easily constructed by using a foil tray and a half inch layer 
of clay. The clay may be softened by placing the tray in the sun, 
over a register. 

X. HARD -THUMB ARD FINGER EXERCISES - tvo develop controlled, sus- 
tained movements of individual finger and thumbs of each hand. 

A. With fingers together, place finger tips into the clay. 

Stretch the thumb as far as possible, down and away from the 
fingers, into the clay. To cut resistance, make little 
tracks in the clay from the thimib to each finger. Ask the 
child to follow the track with his thumb to the first finger, 
keeping the thumb in the clay at all times. Then continue the 
exercise by following each track up to each finger and back. 

B. When the child can do this, remove the tracks and spread the 
fingers apart. Press child's finger tips into the clay and 
have him hold his fingers in this position. Ask the child 

to stretch his thximb as far away from the fingers as possible. 
Then the child should push the clay with the thumb up to each 
finger. Then the child should push the clay away from each 
finger, then combine pushing the thumb away with pulling in 
toward the finger. 

C. Spread the four fingers apart and push them into the clay. 

Ilake two dots in the clay, one directly below the index finger 
and the other directly below the little finger. The child 
should stretch his thxamb along in the clay from one dot to the 
other. 

D. Keep the fingers together, thumb up, and place the finger tips 
at the tray's edge furthest from the child's body. Have the 
child pull his fingers down across the clay. Do as unilateral 
and bilateral task. 

E. Keep the fingers together, thimab up, place the tips at the tray's 
edge, closest to the child's body. Have the child push up to the 
top of the tray and across the tray. (Vary all these activities 
with diagonal and horizontal lines). 

F. Using index finger trace from dot-to-dot through the day foming 
letters and numerals. 
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SEQUENCE FOR TYING SHOES 



The ability of a child to tie his own shoes represents two major 
growth levels. In the first place the tying of a bow knot reflects or 
demonstrates . good eye-hand coordination and that the child can cope 
with difficult necessary space tasks. In the second place the ability 
to tie reflects independence and self assurance. His visualrmotor 
capability is optimal for s 3 mibolic language acquirement. The ability 
to tie his shoes is very important to a first grader. This is a mini- 
lesson for one child and an adult. 

Instructor should note child's handedness. Instructor should 
place child on floor beside him, to the instructor's right if the 
child is right handed and if the child is left handed, place him in 
front of you. Both instructor and child should face front shoe. Do 
not place child facing opposite instructor if the child is right hand- 
ed, It is advisable to use child's own shoe if possible. Instructor 
and child will work together on one shoe only . The shoe of course 
will be imoccupied. Instructor will explain and demonstrate how to 
tie a shoe with the child. The sequential steps are as follows: 

Step 1 Instructor crosses laces. 

Step 2 Instructor makes first loop. 

Step 3 Instructor places lace over loop and finger. 

Step 4 Instructor pushes lace through hole. 

Step 5 Instructor pulls lace through hole. 

Step 6 Instructor grasps both loops and pull tight simultaneously. 

When the Instructor begins training the child he reverses the 
steps. 

Step 6 Child grasps both loops and pull tight simultaneously, (Do this 
step imtil the child is comfortable). 

Step 5 Child pulls lace through hole, (Do this step until the child 
is comfortable doing this task). Do steps 3 5e 6 
Step 4 Child pushes lace through hole, (Do this step until the child 
is comfortable doing this task. If child continues to have 
trouble - drop back to step 5), Do steps 4, 5, and 6, 
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Step 3 Child, places lace over loop and index finger and thumb. 

(Do this step until the child is comfortable doing this task. 
If child continues to have trouble - drop back to step 4) . 

Do steps 3, 4, 5, 6e 6. 

Step 2 Child makes first loop. (Remember - Instructor knows if 

child is right or left handed. Do this step until the child 
is comfortable doing this task. If child continues to have 
trouble - drop back to step 3 and repeat step 3. Do steps 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6e 6. 

Step 1 Child crosses laces. (Do this step until the child is com- 
fortable doing this task. If child continues to have trouble 
drop back to step 2 and repeat step 2). Do steps 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, & 6). 

Encourage child to practice tying the unoccupied shoe until the 
child is comfortable and wants to put his own shoes on and tie them all 
by himself. 
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MINI LESSONS 



The following are mini- lessons in which teacher's, aides, or 
parents can take the role of the instructor to help the child im- 
prove his psychomotor coordination in the fine motor area. They 
should never he used with more than two children. 



Lesson 1 

Materials: 

1. Pegboard for each child and instructor. 

2. Pegs - red, blue, green, yellow, orange, purple. 

Place a child on each side of the instructor so that her right 
is their right and her left is their left. Each child and the in- 
structor has a pegboard and a pile of pegs. The instructor begins 
by asking the children what color says go. If the children know, 
praise them, if not tell t?iem and then ask them to pick up a peg that 
is green. Then ask if they can put the green peg in the hole on the 
pegboard which shows where they start xdien they read. If they can 
do it, praise them, if not help them put the green peg in the top 
left hand hole. Then ask again what the green says to do. When 
they seem to know that green says go, ask them to find the color 
that says stop. Help them to place a red peg in the top right hand 
hole. Then ask again what red tells them to do. Then pointing to 
the green on the left side of the first row the child should fill in 
with blue pegs from left to right until the red says to stop. 

This procedure should be repeated for each row and when all ten 
rows are completed, the children should take turns moving down their 
pegboards from left to right repeating the words as they follow the 
pattern - left to right, left to right, etc. This closes the lesson. 



Lesson 2 

Materials: 

1, Tweezers 

2, Colored popcorn 

3, 2 Plastic bottles with small openings 

Place tweezers, a bottle and a stack of popcorn in front of each 
child. Demonstrate the way to pick up a piece of popcorn with tweezers. 
Then begin the following directions. The numbers can vary. 

Pick up a set of 5 yellow kernels one at a time and put them 
in the bottle. Count each kernel as you put it in, 

2. Pick up a set of 4 green kernels one at a time and put them 
in the bottle. Count each kernel as you put it in, 

3. Pick up a set of 3 blue kernels one at a time and put them in 
the bottle. Count each kernel as you put it in. 
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4. Pick up a set of 6 green kernels one at a time and put them 
in the bottle. Count each kernel as you put it in. 

5. Pick up a set of 10 red kernels one at a time and put them in 
the bottle. Count each kernel as you put it in. 

6. Pick up a set of 6 blue kernels one at a time and put them 
in the bottle. Count each kernel as you put it in. 

When the instructor completes these directions, she instructs the 
children to pour all the popcorn into a little pile and count each one 
moving them to another pile as he does so. When the two children have 
counted their piles and compared their totals, they separate the pop- 
corn into sets according to color and then count the sets, touching 
each kernel as they do sc. When these totals are compared the lesson 
can be closed. 



1. Round wooden beads, red, yellow, blue, green, purple, orange. 

2. Round shoe laces. 

3. Newsprint cut into long strips 24" x 3” approximately 

4. Crayons, red, yellow, blue, green, purple, orange. 



Place beads, newsprint, and crayons in front of each child. Show 
the children how to string the beads. Then begin giving the children 
two part auditory directions. 

1„ String three green beads and three red beads. 

2. String two orange beads and two blue beads. 

3. String one yellow bead and one purple bead. 

4. String one red bead and one green bead. 

5. String two orange beads and two blue beads. 

6. String three yellow beads and three purple beads. 

7. Lay your string of beads above your paper with the three green 
beads on the left. 

8. Draw a picture of your string of beads. Travel across the paper 
from left to right. Be sure you use the rigjit color. Be sure 
you make the right mmber. 

To close the lesson ask the children in turn to count with you. 
First coxmt the crayon drawing then the string of beads to see that they 
are equivalent. When they have seen that they are or are not correct, 
they correct their errors and return to their seat. 



Lesson 3 



Materials: 
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AUDITORY DEVELOPMENT 



The ear is always ar work. The auditory channel is never closed. Even 

asleep, the ears can awaTjten for danger or distress. We close our eyes and 

the visual world is closed. Even with the eyes open a child is unaware 

of the visual world in any plane he is not immediately facing. , This is 

not true though of the ears. They always remain open, finding important 

auditory stimuli whether they are above, behind, to the side, or below. 

f 

0 

The sensory mechanism responsible for receiving the myriad of 
auditory stimuli can be in perfect order and yet the child cannot *'hear." 
He ha& either skipped over or lost some stage in the developmental pro- 
cess or his perception of sound has been impaired in some other way. 

Children receive sound from birth and then the infant slowly begins 
to recognize, identify and localize sound. The newborn infant responds 
to loud noises by crying or startling. By two weeks he seems to listen 
to the sound of the human voice. By four weeks, he is quieted by sound 
and his activity is reduced by an approaching sound. By eight weeks, 
he is no longer violently disturbed by loud noises, but accepts them as 
part of his environment, and attends to, stops, or changes activity in 
response to the hinnan voice. By four months, there is a blink, a smile, 
or some response to the sound of bells, and deliberate head turning in 
search of sounds or voices. Learning these aspects of sound, who or 
what made it and where it was made begins to give the infant a stable 
auditory view of his world. 

As this reception of auditory stimuli develops, language reception 
and expression develop. To humans, real hearing means the ability to 
hear and interpret language. To the infant wolf human language would 
be of no importance. To him differentiating the sounds of the forest 
and plain would be his primary auditory maturing. To the mother and 
teacher, watching the himan child develop auditorily is nearly synonymous 
to watching his language develop. 

In general he seems to understand a word or concept and then a bit 
later is able to say it — reception proceeds expression. 

By his first birthday, the child can stop when told no and follow 
some very simple commands. 

By two years of age, the child can select the common object named 
from a group of objects or pictures of objects. The child has begun 
to store a catalogue of associations. 

By two and a half years, the child begins to identify objects by 
their use as well as by their name. He can understand show me bhe 
one you use to comb your hair, the one you drink, the one that goes on 
your foot, the one you use to drink cocoa. He can identify action. 
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By three, color-names are understood, and adjectives such as big and 
may be contrasted. Simple commands involving space (on, between, 
in front of, behind) are carried out successfully. The child can respond 

to give me the one that runs the fastest, that is the biggest, that you 
eat. 



Correlative to the language development are auditory perception, 
memory, and discrimination abilities. Reaction to auditory stimuli 
which began at birth continues with more and more subtlety. 

By three and one-half, a child can discriminate many noisemakers 
without error (Spencer, 1958). By four, he can match soundblocks by 
loudness, and by four and one-half, he can grade soundblocks in order 
from softest to loudest (Haeussermann, 1958) . A sense of rhythm begins 
to show in two-and-one-half to three-year-olds, and by four and one-half 
to five, children can clap in rhythm to a song or the beat of a drum. 

The ability to imitate a melody does not appear until well into the 
but by six, the child is capable of remembering dittys 
and tunes and can reproduce melodies and scales on request (Spencer, 1958). 

The child's ability to store digits and repeat them also expands. 

A child can repeat two digits at two years, three digits at three years, 

and four digits at four. Seven digits seems to be the limit even for 
adults. 

In order to function auditorily in a traditional classroom, a 
child must be developed at six to the extent that he can: 

1. Listen up to 2% hours per day. 

2. Discriminate and focus on the teacher's voice in a room full 
of many other noises. 

3. Localize sound in many different places as the teacher moves. 

4. Follow directions given in ones, twos and threes. 

5. Memorize rules given orally by the teacher. 

6. Learn auditory signals such as fire bell, and tardy bell. 

7. Understand all of the nouns, verbs, adjectives, and function 
words the teacher uses in her teaching. 

8. Distinguish all vowel and consonant sound no matter how subtle 
the difference and no matter what context. 

9. Be able to sjnithesize sounds isolated in time. 

10. Have the acuity to hear high and low tones, and loud and soft 
sounds . 
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The teacher cannot be certain that all the children in any first 
grade room are able to do the things just mentioned which they are 
expected to do. Earlier it was stated that a child can receive sound 
but not "hear." This child may have auditory agnosia . 

The children with auditory agnosia may react in one of two ways 
to uheir incomprehensible sound world: They may ignore it entirely 

and function as if they were unable to hear; or they may respond to 
each sound as a new experience requiring investigation and attention. 

This second group of children appears hyperactive and distractible 
to the observer; they appear to have a very limited concentration 
span and their attention is constantly being diverted by sounds in 
the environment. 

The child with a disorder in the processing of auditory informa- 
tion must race to the door to find out what is making that noise before 
he can continue with the task at hand. As each auditory stimulus pre- 
sents itself he must tract it down, for he has not been able to store 
its associations in his brain. An auditory disorder is not the explan- 
ation for all types of hyperactive, distractible behavior, but it may 
explain the activity of some children who do appear so distracted and 
unable to ignore what to others are irrelevant backgrouna sounds. 

Some children seem to have some of the characteristics of auditory 
agnosia but the symptons are not quite as severe. They can perhaps hear 
gross differences in sound but not fine. Or perhaps they cannot process 
a sequence of auditory events. Or perhaps they cannot associate the 
known sound with a visual symbol. A child can be an aphasic in one area, 
such as his inability to understand concrete words, abstract words, words 
implying relationship. Some can understand single words but are unable 
to take in more than single words, phrases or sentences. Some can under- 
stand single sentences or directions but multiple sentences or directions 
are impossible. 

With a breakdown in any of the auditory skills, discrimination, 
sequentializing, memory, and comprehension, there may be a breakdown in 
a primary school activity, reading. Many children who do have reading 
difficulties, classified as dyslexia, have deficits in auditory per- 
ception, memory, or integration. Deficits in these areas can make word 
analysis or synthesis difficult. This auditory deficit can affect the 
overall classroom attention and performance as well as reading. 

Behavior evidenced by a child which may suggest a breakdown in the 
auditory channel and lead to further testing to pinpoint the difficulty: 

1. Straining to hear. 

2. Extra loud voice. 

3. Over reaction to any and all auditory stimulation. 

4. No response to soft sounds. 
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5. Scattered response - seems to hear some sounds and not others. 

6. Inability to follow oral directions. 

7. Inability to provide rhyming words. 

8. Inability to learn the alphabet by name or sound. 

9. Miscalling words by substituting incorrect vowels or consonants. 

10. Inability to synthesize words. 

11. Inability to analyze words. 



When these tests have been given it is possible to write a specific 
program using the child's strength to teach to his weakness. 

As the teacher looks at whichever readiness test is available to 
her she can look at the subtests which are particularly indicative of 
a possible auditorj' deficit. These areas are listed in the chapter 
on testing. 

So much of a child's time in the traditional classroom is spent 
in listening, an informal following directions test was devised to 
cover commonly used concrete words, spatial words, and words implying 
relationships. Also a test has been devised which tests the child's 
ability to respond to increasingly difficult auditory stimuli. 

When the teacher has the results of a child's informal and formal 
diagnosis in front of her she can begin development in a child's deficient 
areas. The areas in which a deficiency may be found and the developmental 
techniques are as follows. The following abreviated auditory sequence 
can be used in setting up lessons for the child with auditory deficiencies. 
The problem would be identified, the place on the sequence found, and 
lessons begun which would develop auditory perception. 
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AUDITORY RECEPTION (DECODING) PRE UNDERSTANDING 

1. Receives gross auditory stimulus. 

2. Can shift to the important auditory stimulus above a background 
sound. 

3. Can hear likenesses and differences in gross sounds. 

4. Can hear likenesses and differences in phonemes. 

5. Can hear likenesses and differences in words, toy jump book - look 

6. Can identify words with the smae initial consonant as same or 
different. 

7. Can identify words with the same final consonant as same or 
different. 

8. Can identify words with the same medial vowel as same or different. 

9. Can identify rhyming words as same or different. 

AUDITORY RECEPTION (DECODING) UNDERSTANDING 

1. Can identify common sounds, train - bell. 

2. Can follow simple one part directions. 

3. Can follow simple two part directions. 

4. Can identify objects from verbal descriptions. 

5. Can identify nonsense J 

a. of syntax, 

b. of concept, 

6. Can answer one concept questions with yes, or no. 

AUDITORY ASSOCIATION (adding vocalization to understanding) EXPRESSION 

1. Can identify nonsense and express why it is nonsense. 

2. Can answer one concept questions with short answers. 

3. Can supply words to complete simple analogies: 

Fire is hot; ice cream is . 

4. Can supply a rhyming word. -v 
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» Can supply matching word which has same initial consonant 

6. Can supply matching word which has same final consonant. 

7. Can supply matching word which has the same vowel sound. 

8. Can verbally explain why two words are alike or different 



a. 


book 


look 


b. 


mouse 


moon 


c. 


gtJm 


tarn 


d.< 


shoes 


socks 


e. 


water 


milk 



AUDITORY SEQUENCING (vocalization of auditory sequence) 

1. Can repeat letters, nxambers, and words in sequence. 

2. Can follow instructions in sequence . . 

3. Can supply a meaningful word to the end of an interrupted 
sequence. 



a. 


rhyming 


go 


blow - 


(so) 


b. 


initial consonant 


me 


mouse - 


(moon) 


c. 


final consonant 


doll 


will - 


(bell) 


d. 


animals 


bear 


fox - 


(lion) 


e. 


birds 


eagle 


robin 


( 
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AUDITORY SKILLS TEST 



INITIAL SCREENING 
(Teacher Made) 



1. Receives gross stimulus 

Student stands on certain square tile, teacher drops a box 
of rhythm sticks behind him - observe child’s responseo 

2. Selects source of sounds 

Teacher stand behind a screen and sounds rhythmic instrument, 
cPild tells the name of the instrument or selects the correct 
instrument from a panel in front of the teacher. 

3. Follows rhythmic pattern with clapping hands. 

Teacher claps various rhythmic patterns and child responds, 

4. Follows single directions 

Teacher gives a verbal direct such as; 

a. stand on one foot. 
b« jump 2 times . 

c. cough twice or two times . 

d. pull your ear 3 times . 

e. move book to the other end of the table. 

5. Discriminate loud, soft, high and low sounds 

Teacher uses piano or pitch pipe to make sound child is to 
recognize. 

6. Follows rhythmic pattern marching 

Teacher observes child’s rhythm patr.ern (uses piano or 
marching record) 

Record used: RCA Victor 45 RPM Album, Rhythm Vol. I 

7. Follows two-part direction 

Teacher gives verbal direction such as: 

a. draw a circle on the board then go sit in a chair. 

b. touch your nose then turn around once. 

c. touch head - clap hands once. 

8. Discriminates common sounds or patterns 

Teacher uses primary records for common sounds and 
environmental sounds (Record from Peabody Language Development 
Kit - Primary Level) 

9. Follows a series of three directions 

Teacher gives verbal directions such as: 

a. Make a sound like a dog, touch your knee and slap your ankle. 

b. Point to your desk, look at the clock and wave at me. 

c. Put your hands below your desk, on top of your desk and behind 
your desk. 
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For each activity used to check the child's auditory skills, the 
teacher developed activities to give the child practice in these areas. 
For example the following exercises were developed by the teacher for 
understanding single direction skills. 



Record: RCA Victor 45 RPM album Rhythm Vol. I 

Record: Peabody Language Development Kit 

Primary record was used for common sounds, enviromental sounds 



Instructions: 

One direction 

1. stand on one foot. 

2. shake hands with neighbor. 

3. walk across stage. 

4. jump 1 time. 

5. " 2 times. 

6. " 3 " . 

Is " 4 " . 

8. " 5 " . 

9. make 2 X's on board. 

10. tell name of favorite animal* 

11. move book to other end of table. 

12. walk around chair 2 times . 

13. sharpen pencil , 

14. touch your ties 3 times . 

15 . touch the door . 

16. pull your ear 3 times . 

17. put on earrings. 

18. erase board . 

19. clap hands 4 times . 

20. bounce ball twice . 

21. wink eye three times. 

22 . cough twice . 

23. walk 2 steps . 

24. hop three times . 

25. stretch high. 

26. bend low. 

27. pretend you are swimming. 

28. knock twice on floor . 

29. raise both hands . 

30. gallop like a horse to the door. 

31. hold the eraser next to the flag. 



10. Responds to certain key words and supplies words omitted from a 
familiar story. 

Teacher used Peabody Language Development Kit Level I 

She used Goldilocks and Three Billy Goats Gruff from the Six Fairy 

Tales Tape. 

Example: Every morning the 3 bears would get up and eat 

Then act out. 



11. Gives attention 

Observed how they came to attention - attention shown to task. 
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A DIAGNOSTIC TOOL FOR THE RECOGNITION OF PERCEPTUAL DEFICIT 



IN THE AUDITORY AREAS 



Prepared by Pat C linger 



I. AUDITORY ACUITY 

This is a generalized sub-test constructed to determine if the child's 
hearing organs are functioning within the normal range. If the child 
fails this sub-test (falls below the six foot level in one or more 
positions) then the test should be terminated and a referral should 
be made to an audiologist, 

A. Position the child: feet together, body erect and eyes fixed 

on a spot about three feet above the floor. When the teacher 
is testing the frontal hearing acuity, a small red circle may 
be pinned to her waist so that the child's eyes may fixate on 
this point. Measure and mark lines in front, back and two sides 
of the child's position. These lines should be a 2 foot intervals 
starting at 2 and ending at 14. 

B. The teacher should stand on each evel mark, starting with the 



2 foot mark, and 


say to the 


child, "i am ; 


going to whisper some 


words 


9 


let's see 


if 


you can 


tell me what words I am whispering 






FRONT 










BACK 




Level 


1 


Whisper 


• • 


"book” 


Level 


1 


Whisper 


.. "shoe" 


Level 


2 


Whisper 


• • 


"Car" 


Level 


2 


Whisper 


.. "hat" 


Level 


3 


Whisper 


• • 


"dog" 


Level 


3 


Whisper 


. . "cup" 


Level 


4 


Whisper 


• • 


"run" 


Level 


4 


Whisper 


. . "chair" 


Level 


5 


Whisper 


• • 


"bug" 


Level 


5 


Whisper 


.. "jump" 


Level 


6 


Whisper 


• • 


"man" 


Level 


6 


Whisper 


.. "hair" 


Level 


7 


Whisper 


• • 


"doll" 


Level 


7 


Whisper 


.. "dish" 






RIGHT SIDE 








LEFT SIDE 


Level 


1 


Whisper 


• • 


"pin" 


Level 


1 


Whisper 


. . "mouse" 


Level 


2 


Whisper 


• • 


"jug" 


Level 


2 


Whisper 


.. "lake" 


Level 


3 


Whisper 


• • 


"can" 


Level 


3 


Whisper 


.. "star" 


Level 


4 


Whisper 


• • 


"bug" 


Level 


4 


Whisper 


.. "ship" 


Level 


5 


Whisper 


• • 


"fork" 


Level 


5 


Whisper 


. . "needle" 


Level 


6 


Whisper 


• • 


"nose" 


Level 


6 


Whisper 


.. "bam" 


Level 


7 


Whisper 


• • 


"soup" 


Level 


7 


Whisper 


. . "house" 


(When 


a 


child fails 


to repeat the word correctly, mark that 



level on the score sheet and progress to another position). 
II. AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION (On Tape) 

A. - PITCH 

Ask child to listen to the notes and tell you which note is 
higher. A pair of notes will be played and then repeated in 
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five seconds 



I 



Level 1. 
Level 2, 
Level 3, 
Level 4, 



C above high C and C two octaves below Middle C. 

C an octave below Middle C and C an octave above Middle C. 
£ above Middle C and A below Middle C. 

D above Middle C and Middle C. 



B. VOLUME 

Ask the child to listen to the tape and tell you which sounds are 
louder. (Be sure child understands the concept of loud, louder, 
soft and softer) , 



Level 1. 
Level 2 . 

Level 3. 
Level 4, 
Level 5. 
Level 6. 
Level 7. 



Very loud piano music .. and very soft piano music. 
Moderately soft orchestra music and .. moderately loud 
orchestra music. 

Very soft piano music .. and .. slightly louder music. 
Voice speaking loudly .. voice whispering. 

Voice speaking softly .. voice speaking loudly. 

Voice whispering .. voice in normal volume. 

Voice slightly raised .. normal voice. 



C. LETTER SOUNDS 

Ask the child to listen to the first sound in each series and 
after the second sound is played decide if it is the same as 
the first sound or different than the first sound. 



Level 1. "p", "m” 

Level 2. »*c", "c” 

Level 3. "b", "t" 

Level 4. "s”, “z** 

Level 5. ”p”, ”b" 

D. BEGINNING CONSONANTS 



Ask the child to listen and tell which word starts with the 
sound which is designated at the first of each series. 



Level 


1. 


"b" 


Level 


2. 


i»s" 


Level 


3. 


!l ^It 


Level 


4. 


"m" 


Level 


5. 


iipti 



ball, cat 
man, see 
dog, tail 
money, no 
ball, pet, bell 



E. PLACEMENT OF SOUNDS WITHIN A WORD 



Ask the child to listen to the sound and try to discover where 
that sound is placed in the word, front, middle or back. 



Level 


1. 


"c" 


Level 


2. 


MpII 


Level 


3. 


•»2" 


Level 


4. 


"b" 



car 

jump. 

zippers 

cabbage 
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III. AUDITORY MEMORY 






A. Material needed: Buzzer Board. Let the child experiment with 

the buzzer board, then say, "I'll buzz a pattern and then you 
play the pattern back to me." 

Buzz the following pattern: 



Level 1 . 
Level 2. 
Level 3. 
Level 4. 



Level 5. 
Level 6 . 
Level 7. 
Level 8. 
Level 9. 



B. WORD SEQUENCING 



Ask the child to listen to the group of words and repeat them. 
(Level A are related words. Level B. are unrelated). 



Level Al. 
Level A2. 
Level A3. 
Level A4. 
Level Bl. 
Level B2. 
Level B3. 
Level B4. 



hat, coat, shirt 
horse, cow, pig, barn 

thread, needle, pin, scissors, thimble 

bread, butter, jelly, salt, pepper, sugar 

car, catsup, piano 

shoe, dog, flower, street 

corn, toe, belt, light, dress 

milk, nail, box, bed, gag, food 



C. SENTENCE REPETITION 



Care should be taken to note and record any definite patterns 
of attending, i.e., does the child start attending only on the 
second word of each sentence? 



Ask the child to repeat the sentence after you. 



Level 1 . 
Level 2. 
Level 3. 
Level 4. 
Level 5. 



The boy ran. 

The girl ran fast. 

The little dog ran down the street. 

The little boy in the blue hat waved at me. 

The big brown dog barked and then chased the squirrel 
up the tree. 



IV. AUDITORY FIGURE-GROUND (On Tape) 



This test is to be used to determine if the child can pull the human 
voice from a background of different stimuli of varying frequency. 
Ask the child to listen to the tape and see if he can tell what 
Nursery Rhyme is being repeated. 



Level 1. 
Level 2. 
Level 3. 

Level 4. 



Background - Orchestra ... Nursery Rhyme "Mary had a little Lamb." 
Background - Bell and Buzzer ... Nursery Rhyme "Jack be Nimble." 
Background - Typewriter ... Nursery Rhyme "1, 2, Buckle My Shoe." 
Background - Voices talking ... Nursery Rhyme "Twinkle, Twinkle." 
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SENTENCE COMPREHENSION 

Material needed: box of miniature toys, (deer shoe rine 

rabbit, earble, Jet plane, mLsJr^ociefj. 

Ask the child to listen to your instructions and do what they say. 
Level 2* Pick un th* ®rrplane and hold it over your head. 

■ marble^n your“fttS\Lr ^ 

SL'picf UP tL"*® '•'a 

yo^ bacL arrplane and rabbit and hold them behind 
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Teaching Resources from The New York Times has developed a program 
for auditory training. It is called Auditory Discrimination in Depth 
and is designed for preschool, kindergarten, and beginning readers in 
the early part of the sequence. 

The program develops in children: 

1. An understanding of the basic concepts of the sound structure 
of our language. 

2. The ability to disc'-iminate likenesses and differences between 
speech sounds (phonemes), individually and in sequences. 

3. Perception of the order of sounds in sequences and the shifts 
and changes of sounds within patterns (syllables and words). 

4. Judgment of the correspondence between oral (spoken) patterns 
and the graphic symbol (written) patterns which are used to 
represent them. 

This program has been used with success with small groups. 

A device from Developmental Learning Materials known as the Tok-Bcck 
amplifies the child's own speech and allows him to hear through air con- 
duction rather than bone conduction. This device can be used during the 
lessons in A.D. D. and in other auditory training lessons. It permits 
continuous reappraisal and correction of articulation, intonation, and 
accent. It helps to heighten concentration, and reinforces desired 
speech patterns. Developmental Learning Materials has developed a series 
of drill tapes and spirit masters called Auditory Perception Training . 

The areas of auditory perception which are included should cover the 
problems which the High Challenge child may have: 

Auditory Memory begins with two items and develop to five items 
which must be recalled. The tapes and ditto sheets also reinforce color 
discrimination, spatial awareness, and ordinal position. 

Auditory Motor develops skills from a simple directional response 
to multi-directional responses. 

Auditory Figure Ground develops the child's ability to focus on the 
important auditory stimulus. The lessons are sequenced and are excellent 
as a part of a readiness program. 

Auditory Discrimination develops the child's ability to associate 
gross sounds with pictorial representations of the sound. The sequence 
of the tapes ends with the discrimination of finer sounds with a picture 
or letter representing a phonic element. 
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Auditory Ir^agery develops the ability to visualize an image from 
an auditory description. 

This type lesson is excellent for a volunteer aide. When the child 
understands the procedure, an aide can supervise the activity. A record 
can be kept of the child's progress to keep the lessons in sequence. 

Other opportunities for aides to work with children in the auditory 
area are possible. These mini lessons are designed for practice in re- 
sponding to specific sounds. They can be done with an aide and two 
children or with a parent and child. 



Lesson 1 (Discrimination of gross sounds) 

Materials: 

1. Bell - clop sticks (rhythm sticks, drum - etc.). 

2. Colored popcorn 

3. Paper cups 

4. Newsprint - 4" by 10" 

5. Green, blue, yellow and orange crayon 

Before the children come to the lesson the aide can have the newsprint 
divided into 3 parts lengthwise ^ i i q j with pictures of the 

noise emblems in each part ^ > . These little sheets can 

be mimeographed. With the crayons, the children can color code the pictures 
of the noisemakers to correspond with the .colors of the popcorn. For ex- 
ample, the bell red, the sticks blue, and the drtom yellow. Then each child 
would. have the three pictures, colored popcorn, and a paper cup in front of 
them. The- instructor sounds the soundmakers one at a time behind a screen. 
The child drops a piece of popcorn into the cup which is the same color as 
the color code for the instrument which is being sounded. If the instructor 
rings the bell, a red popcorn goes in, sticks sounded, blue popcorn, or drum 
sounded, yellow popcorn. The instructor should vary the order. When the 
lesson is over, count the number of each colored sets of popcorn. The 
children checking against each other can immediately see how well they have 
done. 



This lesson can be varied by using different rhythm instrinnents. (Also 
the lesson can become increasingly difficult by making the sound difference 
more and more subtle. From drum and bell to two types of drums or two types 
of bells). 



Lesson 2 (Auditory discrimination and sequencing) 
Materials: 




1. Colored blocks (or popcorn - or squares of felt or beads - or 
macaroni - or anything in various colors which can be manipulated) 

.r* 

2. Strips of newsprint with a green 'dbt: on the left end and a red 
dot on the right end. 
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Place the colored blocks in front of each child. Be certain there 
are at least 2 of each color. Say two sounds which are just alike, such 
as zzz, z-z-z. Then the instructor should ask if the two sounds are just 
alike. If the child does not know, tell him yes and then repeat them. 
Then ask the child to repeat the sounds after you. Since the sounds are 
just alike, ask the children to place two blocks of the same color going 
from the green dot to the red dot on the strip of paper on his desk. Re- 
peat this same procedure with sounds such as m-m-m and 1-1-1, After the 
children seem to understand the coding, the instructor may begin to vary 
the stimulus, one time making the two sounds the same and another time 
making them different. The colors would not be coded to a specific 
sound but would only mean same or different. Continue as long as time 
or attention will permit, 

(This lesson can be extended to include three sounds in a row and 
then four sounds - only when the child is ready for this sequence length) . 
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FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS TEST 



This can give the teacher an idea of the child's auditory sequencing, 
auditory decoding, motor encoding, his knowledge of common spatial words, 
number words, color words, left to right and top to bottom progression, 
etc. 

Explanations: 

The first eight will be done with pencil and the last eight with crayola. 

If the children cannot follow two directions given at once, give two directions 
as two sentences with a pause between them. Use either the numeral or the small 
picture as a reference, depending on the child's ability. Then giving the test 
as is, with two directions at once, retest on the easier level for those pro- 
blems the children miss to find out specifically which words or concepts they 
do not understand. 

Directions: 

Look at the four pictures beside the apple. Each time we look at four 
new pictures, I will tell you to do something only once. Listen carefully 
and do just what I tell you to do. We will move from left to right and 
top to bottom. (Show the children left to right directions and top to 
bottom directions) . 



Point to the apple. Pick up your pencil. Put an X on the sun and a circle 
around the rat. (Or: . Put an X on the sun. - - Put a circle around 

the rat) . 



^ 7 , ' 



Point to the star. Pick up your pencil. Put an X on the first pumpkin 
and underline the last pianpkiiL 



it 2 - 







Point to the triangle. Put a dot in the second circle and a dot over the 
third circle. 



A., o o o o 



Point to the tree. Put a circle around the clown on the left and a square 
around the clown on the right. 








4 . 



Point to the leaf. Put a triangle around the first picture and a line 
under the picture next to it. 






a 
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Point to the heart. Put a circle around the big triangle in front of a 
little triangle and a dot under a little triangle between two big triangles. 

A A A A 

Point to the boy. Put a triangle around the tallest flower and a square 
around the shortest flower. 




Point to the sun. Put an X on all but the smallest diamond. 

0 « 0 o 

Point to the moon. Put down your pencil and pick up your blue crayon. 

Now color the inside of the triangle blue and put a line under the rectangle. 

<) O A CD 

Point to the ball. Put down your blue crayon and pick up your red crayon. 

Put a line under the smallest word and a line over the largest word. 

(^10. go you covne large 

Point to the box. Put down your red crayon and pick up your brown crayon. 

Put a line through every animal, except the one in the middle. 

Point to the bell. Put down your brown crayon and pick up your green crayon. 
Color the picture that would usually be green and X the picture that would 
never be green. 

^12- ■ 

Point to the jack-o- lantern. Put down your green crayon and pick up your 
yellow crayon. Draw a line from the leaf nearest to the flower pot over 
to the leaf farthest from the flower pot. 

Point to the pin. Put down your yellow crayon and pick u';" your black crayon. 
Put an X on the duckling who is not behind his mother and a circle around 
the duckling who is right behind his mother. 

Point to the fish. Put down your black crayon and pick up your orange 
crayon. Do not mark the triangle with an X, but please mark the circle 
with an X. 



!sOl5. 



Avon 
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Point to the balloon. Put down your orange crayon and pick up your purple 
crayon. Find a letter with a circle in it and put a circle around it and 
find a letter with a triangle in it and put a triangle around it. 






U A 



nn 
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HAPTIC DEVELOPMENT 



Learning in the Haptic area is not as easy to pinpoint as learning 
through the visual and auditory modalities. Haptic is a term which suggests 
the interaction of the tactile (skin sense) and the kinesthetic (muscle 
sense) . The learning delineated in the motor section all involves the 
kinesthetic. 

The research is not clear on t.^e amount of learning or the retention of 
the learning. Some tendencies do though seem to be suggested. When a child 
is impaired in the visual area, the auditory area, or a combination defici- 
ency, the Haptic sense can aide learning. Adding the tactile and kinesthe- 
tic sense to the teaching situation is a natural consequence of writing words 
as they are presented. 

A child's first learning is in the Haptic area. He feels and moves to 
become acquainted with his world. He determines the size, temperature, shape, 
texture and myriad other possibilities of the world through skin sense. His 
awareness this world enhances the world he sees and hears. The new in- 
fant is not content to see or hear a new toy. He touches it, rolls it, and 
tastes it. 

To develop to his maximum in this area the child must come into contact 
with many textures. He must be allowed to explore. In a playpen, the child 
is not allowed these experiences, and the sense will theoretically not develop 
to its potential. 

Not as much is known about the learning through this modality as through 
the visual and auditory areas, but for many years Grace Fernald has added the 
Haptic modality in her remediation techniques for the children who come to 
her clinic. She has often been successful. 

Many programs suggest a multi-sensory approach to the teaching of reading 
The letters and words are seen, heard, touched and traced. Therefore the 
Haptic sense becomes part of a teacher's developmental techniques as well as 
the cliniitian's remediation. 

The multi-sensory approach uses the visual, auditory, tactile, and kines- 
thetic modalities to present new learning whenever possible. For example, 
when a new sound and letter is presented, the child sees it, hears it, traces 
it and touches it concurrently. 

This chapter will, suggest techniques for academic development using the 
Haptic sense as well as its place in overall sensory development. 




FERNALD METHOD 



(General Plan) 



Let the child select any word he wants to learn, regardless to length, 
and teach it to him. 

Several words are taught in this way. Each word is written for the 
child, and learned by him, before it is written in his story. 

Stage 1: The child learns by tracing a word. 

A. Finger contact: Saying each part of the word. 

1. The word is written for the child with crayola on paper. 

B. Write the word without looking at the copy. 

1. The child traces the word with finger contact, saying 
each part of the word as he traces it. (three times). 

C. Word always should be written as a unit. 

1. The child writes the word without looking at a copy. 

2. If incorrect, the child traces again and writes the word. 

D. Word should always be used in context. 

1. Then, use the word in a story. 

E. Word should be placed in word file. 

1. Type the story for the child, so he can read it in print. 

F. The child files the words under the proper letters in his 
word file. 

G. The child learns a word by looking at it, feeling it, saying it 
and writing it. 

H. Children can also use velvet, rug sections, sand, soft clay, 
terrycloth, seersucker, corduory, etc. to trace new words on. 
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BODY IMAGE AND CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 



For clarity, Marianne Frostig's definition of the elements which make up 
an adequate knowledge of the body will be used. 

1. A person's body image is his subjective experience of his 
own body — his feeling of it. (developing since birth, 
crawling in, out, over and under). 

2. A person's body concept is the intellectual knowledge that 
he has of his body. (Verbalization of inner awareness). 

3. A person's body schema regulates the position of the different 
muscles and parts of the body in relation to each other at any 
particular moment, and it varies according to the position of 
the body. (Sequenced motor activities designed to change 
position and balance) . 

A child must have an image, or inner awareness, and a concept, or 
intellectual awareness, of his own body in order to be aware of his 
position in space. All the activities suggested in the motor section 
of the handbook reinforce the child's body schema, internal understanding 
of the uses, changes, and limits of his body. This feedback is con- 
trolled, as in activities on the balance beam which internalize left and right 
atid thfi form box activities which give contact- to the child as he crawls 
through. Adjustments must be made as the child travels from position 
to position in the motor activities. Other feedback is not so controlled, 
but nevertheless it is important. The child's reaction, the feeli he 
gets from sitting, standing, jumping, reaching, throwing and touching 
during everyday activities is feeding back information about his body and 
its position. 

T^Jhen verbal notice is made of these activities, first by the teacher, 
and then by the child, a strong concept is built. And this strong concept 
provides a basic construct, a point of reference, upon which future 
perceptual motor skills develop and with which other perceptual motor 
skills can be better understood. 

This body concept can also provide the concrete experience which sets 
up a base for future abstract thinking. Quantity concepts can at least 
partially develop as analogies to parts of the child's body. 

The concept of part to whole is reinforced by an internal knowledge 
of one's body. The parts - arms, legs, head, trunk - make up the whole - 
you. 



This concept should include an awareness of "self." The child must be 
pleased with the person he finds himself to be, because improvement in the 
child's body image might well have more persuasive effects on his overall 
functioning. There is no data to show this thus far in the "High Challenge" 
Project, but it does seem that as the body concept - shown by the way a 
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child draws a picture of himself - improves, the overall functioning of the 
child shows Improvement. 

In general, to improve this concept; 

1, Movement should be goal directed and the goal verbalized. 

2, In play, objects should be directed toward as well as away 
from the body, 

3, A full length mirror should be available in the classroom for 
random viewing and for naming activities - head, hand, eye, etc., 
top, bottom, side. 

4, Stories shared which bring parts of the body into a whole. 

5, Exercises which match clothing to body parts and which compare 
relationships. (Peabody Language figures - Body concept 
analogies) . 

The teacher with children whose body concept is low can set up small 
groups in the lessons from the Primary Peabody Language Development Kit 
which use the body concept mannikins: 

Daily lessons 5 - 7 - 12 - 20 - 26 - 38 - 52 - 59 - 65 - 74 - 85 - 
99 - 101 - 123 - 130 - 165. can be used for this body concept development, 

• 

Ttte following is an example of a pre-primer story which lends itself to 
body image development. The book is Fxin V7ith Our Family , in the Scott, 
Foresman, and Company Basic P.eading Program, The story is "Jump, Sally" - 
on pages 11 - 14 -- 

It is about Sally and Jane in a bag race. 

Page 11 

1, How much of Jane can we see? (Jane is juanping in a cloth bag). 
Head, eyes, arms, hand, shoulders, ears, eyes, nose, hair. 

2, How much of Jane is hidden in the sack? Feet, shoes, legs, body, 

3, l^at is Sally going to do? 

4, Can we see all of Sally? 

Page 12 

1, Now does Sally look like Jane? 

2, How do their bodies move in the sacks? 

Page 

1, Why did Sally’s sack break? (Sally too heavy. Sack too weak.) 

. What can we see peeking through the sack? 
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Page 14 

1. How do we know Jane had a strong sack? 

2. How do we know Jane had a big Sack? 
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BODY CONCEPT ANALOGIES 



(LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT) 

These analogies are designed to increase body concept and awareness of 
the world around the primary child. They may be done orally in kindergarten 
and first grade, or perhaps as a written assignment with advanced first 
graders, 

1. Wheel is to a wagon as (leg) is to a child. 

2. Beak is to a bird as (mouth) is to a child, 

3. Coat is to a child as (fur) is to a bear. 

4. Claw is to a tiger as (fingernail) is to a child. 

5. Skin is to a child as (scales) is to a fish. 

6. Pinchers are to a lobster as (fingers) are to a child. 

7. Scoop is to a crane as (hands) are to a child. 

8. Curtains are to a window as (eyelids) are to an eye. 

9. Gas is to a car as (food) is to a child, 

10. Den is to a fox as (home) is to a child. 

11. Night is to a bat as (day) is to you. 

12. Feathers are to a duck as a (raincoat) is to a child. 

13. Fingers are to hands as (toes) are to feet. 

14. Gloves are to hands as (shoes) are to feet. 

15. Cub is to bear as (baby) is to mother, . 

16. Snout is to pig as (nose) is to child. 

17. Hoofs are to horses as (feet) are to children. 

18. Lens is to camera as (eye) is to child. 

19. Sticks and mud are to nests as (bricks) and (cement) is to my house. 

20. Tongue is to taste as (nose) is toQsmell. 
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30 . 



31 . 



32 . 



33 . 



34 . 



Eye is to see as (ear) is to hear. 

Ear is to hear as fingers are to (touch) . 

Washing Machine is to clothes as (bathtub ) is to a child. 
Toothpaste is to teeth as shampoo is to (hair ) . 

Cap is to bottle as (hat) is to child. 

Moon is to sun as (mirror) is to child. 

Cat is to kitten as (man) is to boy. 

Puppy is to dog as (woman) is to girl. 

Washcloth is to face as (comb ) is to hair. 

Top is to bottom as left is to (right) . 

Cry is to sad as laugh is to (happy ) . 

Bat is to hit as foot is to (kick) . 

Teacher is to school as mother is to (home) . 

First grader is to read as baby bird is to (fly ) . 
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BODY CONCEPT 



(MATH DEVELOPMENT) 



MINI I^SSONS which can be used by parents, teachers, an d aides 
reinforce math and body concept at the same time. 



I. 



Exposure: 

1. Addition 1+1, 5 + 5 

2. Following directions 

3. Body concept 

4. Numbers and numerals 1-2-5-10 
Materials: 

1. Peabody Language Kit magnetic body 

2. Magnetic + - 1-2-5-10 



Use Peabody Language boy and girl figures to reinforce body concept. 
Use numerals and words for 1 one head, body, nose, chin, forehead, mouth — 
2 two arms, hands, legs, feet, eyes, ears, heels — 5 five fingers on each 
hand, toes on each feet — 5+5, five plus five fingers all together, toes 
all together equals ten, =10. On magnetic board fill in + = using 

1, 2, 5, 10 in conduction with parts of the body. 

End the lesson by directing the children to: 



1. Show me 1 foot. 

2. Show me 3 fingers. 

3. Close 2 eyes, etc. Point to the numerals on 



chalkboard instead of saying number words. 




II 



Exposure: 

1. Ruler - yardstick - measuring 

2. Body concept 

3. Addition 1+1, 5 + 5 

4. Sets 

5. Numerals 1, 2, 5, 10 
Materials: 

1. 48" wide brown wrapping paper 

2. Yardsticks 

3 . Black crayons 



Use large roll of brown paper wrapping paper. With the assistance 
of an aide, draw around the figure of each child in the High Challenge 
Arithmetic group. The children use the yardstick with the teacher and 
aide to measure the arms, legs, fingers, head, whole body, etc. Each 
child identifies the number of heads, arms, legs, bodies, fingers and 
toes they have. Then the children will take their figure to be colored 
during the work period. They will be told to think very carefully about 
the color of their eyes, hair, and about the clothes they are wearing 
that day. 
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III. 

j 

Exposure: 

1. Body concept 

2. Addition 1+1 = 2, 5 + 5= 10 

3. Sets, numerals 

4. Left to rigixt progression 

Materials: 



1. Bodies drawn on paper in previous class 

2. Rectangular newsprint 

3. Black, brown, green, blue crayon 



newsprint into half. Children go over the line from left 
to right wi^ crayon. Then together with the teacher they all write 
^ 2 after looking carefully at each others eyes. Then they draw 

their own eyes after discovering from their friends what color to use. 

n ^ 1 A A A ^ J 



They are encouraged to notice lashes, brows, whites, corneas, etc. 



Then in the other half of the page they write 5 + 5 = 10 with the 
help teacher. They use an outline drawing of their opposing hand 

to see 5 +5 - 10. Then both equations are read by each child and by the 
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IV. 



Exposure: 

1. Position in space 

2 . Body concept 

3. Addition 1+1, 5+5 

4. Sets 

5 . Nxjmerals 

6. Ruler - yardstick - measuring 

7. Comparison larger and smaller 

Katerlals: 

1. Bodies used in previous lesson 

2. Chalk and chalkboard 

3. Yardstick 

4. Pages 3 and 4 Houghton Mifflin Mathematics 



With the help of an aide* the children's figures are cut out and 
hung up. Then the children decide which child is largest - smallest, 
tallest - shortest, or biggest - littlest. Fill in the numerals to 
complete equations to correlate with the body: + = — 

4 - = (1+1 = 2 and 5 + 5 = 10) # 



1 one: 




me, head, nose, 
body, mouth, face 

eyes, ears, checks, 
arms, hands, legs, feet. 

: fingers, toes 
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V. 



Exposure: 

1. Large, Larger, Largest 

2. Small, Smaller, Smallest 

3. Comparison 

4. Body concept ' 

5. Left to right progression 



Two children are chosen to be compared with their teacher. Then 
from left to right the class compares And repeats the words small, 
smaller, and smallest. Then changing the direction of the objects 
(people) from left to right the children cciiq>are and repeat the words 
large, larger, and largest. This procedure is followed until all the 
children in the group have had their chance to participate. 
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VI. 



Exposure: 

1. Consnutatlve law of numbers 

2. Addition, plus, equals 

3. The fingers as counters 

4. Left to right progression 

5. Sentence sense 

Materials: 

1. Newsprint 8" by 11" 

2. Red, yellow, and orange crayons 

3. One inch blocks - red, yellow and orange 



The children use newsprint, prepared with + ~ with these 

filling four places on the page. Then using fingers, blocks, and 
the chalkboard, these four number sentences will be done one at a time 
and finally the children will fill in the blanks. On one side of the 
page the children will put an outline drawing of their hands in orange 
with left hand on left, and right hand on right. Then label thumbs with 
yellow ones and fingers with red fours. Then put orange fives on back 
of hanas. On the other side of the page the children will put 4 + 1 = 

, and 1 + 4 = . The children will draw pictures of the blocks, for 

example 4 red plus 1 yellow with an orange set ring around it. 



Example of finished newsprint page: 
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VII. 



Exposure: 

1. Ordered nxsnbers 

2. Body concept 

3. Sets and numerals 0, 1, 2, 5, 10 

4. Left and right 

5. Addition, plus, equals 

Materials: 

1. Body cut outs 

2. Chalkboard and chalk 



The children will use their body facsimiles one more time. They 
will identify 1 head, 2 eyes, hands, etc., 5+5 fingers and toes, 10 
altogether. Then using the fingers they will count the fingers, saying 
between each number the words add on one. For exanq>le: 1 add on one 

2 add on one 3 add on pne 4, etc. Then to finish the lesson, the child- 
ren will fill in equations + = on the chalkboard to match the 

fingers which the teacher holds up. 1 + 1 = . 2 + 1 = . 3 + 1 * 

. 4 + 1 = 
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SPATIAL RELATIONSHIP MINI LESSONS 



Developing the spatial relationship words to and out. 

I . Body 

A. Begin by using your (teacher) body and demonstrate for the 
child the position. 

B. . Verbalize action (example - My finger Is to my ear - My finger 

If out of my ear). 

C. Children Imitate teacher's action and verbalize to stogie words. 

D. Children verbalize to phrases and to complete sentences. 

E. Teacher may cue children - Where Is your finger? My finger Is 
-Tn my ear. My finger Is out of my ear. 



II. Body to another person. 

A. Ask all but one child to place their hands together, palm sides 
to and with fingers straight. 

B. Say to remaining child, " (Name) . please place (one of your 
hands or your right hand) _to another child's ' ands." 

C. After first child has slipped his hand between other child's 
clasped hands, ask "Now, please take your hand out of (child's 
name) hands." 

D. Let the first child then give instructions requiring the second 
child to repeat these actions with one of the other children. 

E. Repeat the sequence until all children have had a turn receiving 
and giving instructions. Encourage each child to verbalize 
their instructions in complete sentences. 



III. Body to object. 






A. Place a large cardboard box on the floor. 

B. Have children sit on floor arotmd the box. 

C. Suggest that, "sometimes we like to use our whole self or body 
to show the meaning of words." 

20B . 
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D. 
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F. 



Ask one child if he could show 
using his body and the box. 



you the meaning of in and out 



Turn box in different positions (on sides) and have children 
get m and out of box. 

Next, play game, to the tune of Mulberry Bush, sing "(Child's 
name) sitting in the box, in the box, Jn the box, (Child^s 
name ) sitting in the box. ^ 



6 « 



Now, (He's, she's) getting out of the box. 
a turn being sung to. 



Let each child have 



IV. Object to object. 

^ small box or any empty container on a table, (floor, 

B. Ask the child if he could show you the meaning of in and out 
usxng an object and the box. Various objects may be used. 

C. Have child to verbalize his actions. 



V. Pictures. 

A. Place the pictures of the spatial relationship words in and out 
along the chalk tray. — 



VI. 



B. Have the child to tell you about the pictxire - what it means. 

Words and pictures (auditory) . 

A. Place the pictures of the spatial relationship words in and out 

along the chalk tray. — 

B. Say the word in and ask the child to find the picture that 

C. Say the word out and ask the child to find the picture that means out. 



VII. Picture and words (Visual) 
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Place the pictures of the spatial relationship words 
along the chalk tray. 



in and out 



B. Show the word to and ask the child to find the picture that means to. 

C. Show the word o^ and ask the child to find the picture that out 
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VIII. Words and pictures (Auditory) 

A. Dictate to the child the spatial relationship words ^ and out 

B. Child then draws picture, (auditory directions) on chalkboard 
or paper. 

IX. Words and pictures (Visual) 

A. Write words on paper for child. 

B. Child reads word and independently Illustrates \diat the word 
means by drawing pictures. (If child has trouble with sight 
word, have him trace over word with finger) . 

C. Child verbalizes the word and picture to teacher or aide. 

D. Make note on child's paper if he fails to know the word. (If 
he does not know the word, tell him immediately - then watch 
to see if he can illustrate) . (Visual directions) 



EVAUJATION: 

Step VIII, Auditory problems, unable to illustrate by auditory 
directions . 

Step IX, Vistial problems, unable to read sight word by visual 
directions. 



* Spatial Relationship word list may be found in the Academic 
Development Section of this book, in the mathematics series. 
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ACTIVITIES TO DEVELOP BODY AWARENESS 



These Ideas came from Motoric Aids to Perceptual Training , by 
Clara M, Chaney and Newell C, Kephart. 

A, Movement and Exploration 

1. Let the child move about. Just movement for fun, involving 
as much of the body as possible. 

2. Move parts of the body - head, arm, legs, trxmk. 

3. Specifically move parts - crawl, walk, jump, wiggle, etc. 
over, under, through, between, behind, toward goals and 
through obstacles. 

4. Look at and explore parts in a large mirror, (his own hands 
and feet, arms, legs, tummy, etc.). As the child does this: 

a. Be certain the child can see clearly. 

b. Touch the part - tap, squeeze, rub, etc. 

c. Add pronounced viaual stimuli - direct a light at the part, 
put a colorful patch or mark on the part, etc. 

d. Encourage child to bathe and dress himself. He is to look 
as he soaps an area or places a limb - use "Crazy Foam" or 
"soap crayons.'! 

e. Stick pieces of colored gummed paper on body parts one at 
a time. The child locates and removes them. 

f. Hide parts of his body by covering with towel, sand, and 
let him name them. 



B. Awareness of Movement in Others (all following the leader) 

1. The child watches the teacher. Use some activities suggested 
above. 

2. The child should try the activities first close to the teacher 
and then at a distance. 

3. Move a body part or parts - pat-a-cake, wave, stick out tongue, 
blow bubbles, make faces, move arm or leg up-down, back- forth, 
kick), stoop, sit, stand, shake your head, etc. 

4. Touch and name the parts of your body. 
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5. Use parts of body for pantomime, hammering, washing, sawing, 
sewing. 

6. Touch a part to another; toe to mouth, toe to nose, head to knees. 

(follow verbal commands) 

7. Look for, find and touch body parts on himself, on others, on 
a doll, etc. 

8. Move left arm or left leg - indicate by pointing (for the more 
advanced child, name right and left) . 

9. Move a part or parts into a given position, (put your right hand 
on top of your head) . 

10. Tell child to - reach, kick, swing arms, stoop, stand, sit, hop, 
jtmtp, shake his head no-yes, blow, suck, chew, etc. 

11. Ask child: What do you eat with? Sit with? Lick with? Smell 

with? Reach with? Kick with?, etc. 

12. Direct the child to relate a body part to objects in space. 

Touch the desk with your knee, etc. 

13. Direct the children to use a part or parts to propel an object 
through space - roll, throw, catch, or bounce the ball; pull the 
wagon; push the chair; push the ball with your elbow, head, knee, 
etc.; pick up the block, etc. 



Projecting Body Image to Another Object 

1. Identify parts of another person, a paper doll, a teddy bear, 
Peabody Mannikins . 

I 

2. Put a doll through many of the activities listed under Movement 
Upon Command, Section B. 

3. Dress doll verbalizing clothes and body parts - shoes to feet - 
dress to body, 

4. Work with "people puzzles." 

5. Play "paper dolls." 

6. Draw aroimd child on a large sheet of paper. 

7. Add one or more features to a picture of a face. 

. Add all of the features to a picture of a face. 
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9. Add parts to a body. Use the Peabody Mannikins. 

10. Identify from pictures, body, parts, and facial expressions, 

11 • From memory, have the child add missing parts to a figure of 
man drawn on paper. 
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AFFECT DEVELOPMENT 



The child's emotional, his affect life, is being influenced every 
waking moment. The only variables which the first grade teacher can 
control are the attitude of his first grade teacher and the climate of 
his first grade classroom. No matter what is happening outside the 
classroom to defeat the child, or to reinforce a feeling of rejection, 
the first grade teacher must accept the child, reinforce his worth as 
a person, and allow him to be successful. 

The affect climate in a first grade classroom is directly related 
to the temperature and attitude of the most important variable, the 
teacher. The questions which the child must answer about his teacher 
during this first, most important year of school, the year society 
expects him to read, are these. Is she warm, neutral, or cold? Do I 
vamt to draw closer or pull away? Is it important to me if she smiles 
at my successes and forgives my failures? Does she make me feel im- 
portant or worthless? Does she let me accept my defeats as well as 
my successes? Does she let me feel good about myself even when I fail? 

These questions are being answered in the child's behavior and 
reciprocating attitude each day, in fact each minute, of the school 
year. When his worth is not reflected in the eyes and touch of his 
teacher and when his failures are not counterbalanced with success, the 
child reacts and none of the reactions are desirable. He acts silly, 
becomes aggressive, talks without ceasing, never talks, runs away, 
refuses to come to school, doesn't learn to read, etc. 

The child must feel caring and warmth from his teacher. If a teacher 
does not care in a warm, responsive way for young children, she does not 
belong with young children in any capacity, especially as their teacher. 

So much depends on this warmth and caring, that society cannot afford 
teachers xdio are not warm and "tdio do not care. 

Success is self-actualizing. Success tends to build more success, 
while failure tends to build more failure. The sequencing of skills 
and the teacher's intelligent placement of children at the correct 
place in these sequences allows the child to succeed. At the same time 
it allows the child to realize that it is honest success, not contrived. 

The first grade teacher's finest gift to her students is to make 
a mistake the first day of class, admit the mistake, and from this the 
children can generalize that mistakes are very human things to make. 

The child who is not afraid to make a mistake is not afraid to try. 
Children must never be allowed to laugh at mistakes others make be- 
cause in the way of things they will soon make a mistake and no laughter 
will be appreciated then. 
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A classroom with a caring teacher who is not afraid to let the 
students know she cares, with a kind, accepting attitude of child 
toward child, child toward teacher, and teacher toward child, and 
with individualizing to maximize success and minimize failure, will 
give the best opportunity for growth in all areas. When the ultimate 
precious resource, the child, feels he is liked, he is secure, and 
he is successful, then his affect area will not retard, but only en- 
hance his academic growth. 
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ACADEMIC DEVELOEMENT 

Reading and Language 

Mathematics 

Science 
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ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT 



READING 



Alfred North Whitehead, in his book The Aims of Education , has 
set up three stages of learning. The stage of romance, the stage of 
precision, and the stage of generalization, all of which are occur- 
ing for different learnings all the time. 

The child should never skip the level of romance. Precision 
can be worked for as a base of readiness is built, but reading, num- 
bers, writing, spelling, and science still can be kept on the level 
of romance. They can, as precision is begun, be fun and the pressure 
reduced until the child's organism is ready for formal academic in- 
struction. Although some precision would be required if the child 
had not reached a level of ability in any area \^ich would be con- 
sidered average for a child entering first grade. 

Techniques leading toward precision in the motor, visual and 
auditory area have already been covered in the handbook and even 
these techniques can add romance to the child's school experiences. 

Reading itself, even the technical aspects such as letters, 
phonemes, sound blending can also be kept on the romance level by 
varying methods when concepts are repeated. The methods which can 
be used for this are mentioned after a short description of reading 
readiness and development. 

Mrs. Ettalily Skinner, Supervisor of Reading for the Tulsa Public 
Schools, has prepared a learning packet for teachers called Reading, 

A Process . In this book she has a list of possibilities from vdiich 
one must choose six that should precede formal reading instruction 
and which constitute what is called readiness for reading. The six 
which are correct are: 

1. Vocabulary development through activity and conversation. 

2. Word comprehension via experiences and conversation. 

3. Listening. 

4. Visual motor coordination . 

5. Thinking in sequence. 

6. Large muscle coordination. 

Notice that it is a base for learning which is necessary: Gross 

motor abilities which make a base for all other learning, sequencing 
ability which enables the child to carry activities through to comple- 
tion, anticipate English S 37 ntax, eye hand coordination, which enables 

the child to comfortably reproduce the symbols he is learning, the 
ability to attend to the teacher and follow her direction which is 
listening, and a strong base of language, implying a functioning audi- 
tory system, which makes the decoding of symbols profitable. 
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This handbook is not concerned with presenting the overall worth 
of any reading program. The developmental reading program as described 
in Reading, A Process best describes the reading program that the High 
Challenge child needs. This type program does not depend upon a parti- 
cular textbook but instead: 

1. Each child is taught by methods and with materials best suited 
to his needs. 

2. Each child becomes independent in his use of reading materials 
at his level of achievement. 

3. Each child learns to read to the best of his ability. 

4. Each child develops reading skills at his own rate of learning. 

5. Each child becomes increasingly aware of the purposes for which 

he reads and of his own progress in reading. 

6. Each child is an active participant in a balanced and varied 
program of reading activities. 

The characteristic of the program which is most pressing for the 
teacher of the High Challenge child is number 1. A teacher must have, 
at her fingertips, the materials and methods which will best suit the 
child's specific need. To do this she must have a perceptive look at 
the child within the child, his strengths and deficits. Some methods 
and materials for the child with specific problems are listed below. 

For the child who is distractible and needs more consistency with 
his earlier reading experiences than many series provide, the Charles 
E. Merrill Publishing Company has published a series of linguistic 
readers. The important characteristics of this system which make it 
useful for the High Challenge child which we have previously described 
are delineated in the teacher's edition of the readers. These character- 
istics are as follows: 

1. Oral language activities are a vital part of the program. 

(Work on syntax, sequence). 

2. The words presented are well known to the child who reads them. 

3. Vocabulary is presented through a spelling pattern approach. 
(Supplies the consistency so necessary for High Challenge 
children) . 

4. Word presentation depends upon minimum contrasts in words 
with similar spellings (emphasis and practice on the visual 
discrimination these children need) . 
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5. Alphabet reinforcement until recognition and discrimination' 
is immediate in or out of any sequence. (Alphabet work in 
itself is important for the sequence sense of these children). 

6. Sight words are presented for their importance in syntax, 
but not emphasized. 

7. Use of the spelling patterns is carried to other words. 

(Applies the ability to generalize) . 

8. Meaning is emphasized in all lessons - no nonsense words. 
(Reinforces the concept that reading is talking). . 

9. Stories are about common and realistic situations. (Again 
reinforcing the' concept of what reading is). 

10. Pictures are excluded in order to focus the student's attention 
on the reading itself. (No distraction for the distractible - 
will not allow guesses from picture clues) . 

11. Spelling patterns allow early writing reinforcement. (Adds 
the kinesthetic sense to all reading understandings). 

12. Daily evaluation and readjustment is provided. (Needed for 
all children but especially the High Challenge child). 

These distractible children also need movement whenever possible in 
learning. The alphabet, alphabet sounds and spelling can be reinforced 
with an alphabet line or tiles on the floor. (Suggested activities for 
this alphabet line are included in the Motor section) . 

They can also reinforce these same learnings by making the capital 
letters with their own bodies. The movement in itself is a pleasure 
for the children and worthwhile for building balance, but also for the 
hyperkinetic child this movement is goal directed. The phoneme - (sound) 
and sjmbol - <1 cer name) relationship makes a deeper trace. 

Por children with a visual figure ground problem (those who have 
trouble keeping their focus on the important object when there is 
interference around) a marker can be used. Either a market to under- 
line e ===53 » a marker with a window xdiich isolates a whole line 
a marker with a smaller window to isolate a word or phrase — J , or 
a marker with a window cut from the tnp f* — n , If the child loses, or 
destroys his marker and wants to point, let him. He needs the help 
this pointing gi-yes him or. he wouldn' t do it. 

Some children have a very strong auditory modality. If a child 
continually seems to need sound when he is reading, even on silent 
reading assignments, allow him to vocalize as long as it seems nec- 
essary. An infoinnal test for the teacher would be to ask the child 
to read a page silently for! certain information. The child could 
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touch his lips with his finger to keep them from moving. The check the 
child’ s comprehension. Then allow the child to vocalize while finding 
information on another page of similar length and difficulty. If the 
discrepency is great between the two pages, with the vocalizing giving 
more meaning, allow the child to vocalize because he needs it at this 
point. He may always need it for specific study tasks. However, if he 
does a similar job both ways, he may have a habit which it would not 
hurt him to break. 

Children with trouble orienting themselves to the left to right 
and top to the bottom progression of English writing, need reinforcement 
through all senses to make this progression automatic. The child can 
learn the labels for left and right on his own body and then move these 
labels out into space. 

The Dubnoff exercises and pattern board are sequenced to develop 
this orientation, as well as other prereading and writing skills, also 
Fairbanks Robinson Materials contain these exercises. 

Green dots can be placed on the left of the child’ s page and the 
left of the chalkboard with red dots on the right, establishing the 
concept of green says go and red says stop. 

The child can walk across the • chalkboard making a chalk line from 
left to right then run back from right to left without making the chalk 
line. 

Children can read pictures from left to right, naming or making 
sounds for animals or musical instruments. 

A possibility for specific learnings to ready the. child .for . reading 
is the Peabody Rebus Reading program. This could especially be for the 
child with gaps in more than one readiness area. It acquaints the child 
with handling books; opening from the correct side and following through 
in proper order, and lifting one page at a time. It develops a symbol 
vocabulary without the necessity of symbols for phonemes during the first 
two books. These books also reinforce readiness skills which the kinder- 
garten or first grade teacher is developing through experience stories. 

The concepts which are basic to reading and are contained in Rebus 
reading: 

1. Books open on the left and are closed on the right. 

2. Reading progresses from left to right down the page. 

3. The basic units of language are words. 

4. Sentences are combination of words. 



Pictures can give clues to word perception 
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6. Context can give clues to word perception. 

7. Sentence structure can give clues to word perception. 

8. An awareness that the purpose of reading is to interpret and 
react to what is read. 

9. An understanding of workbook and test taking skills. 

The Neurological-Impress Remedial Reading Technique, described by 
R. G. Hickelman in Academic Therapy Publications , is an economical and 
time saving method for children who have a reading gap caused by poor eye 
movements, non- rhythmic attack, or auditory discrimination problems. It 
is simple in the extreme, but experimentation has shown it to be as effec- 
tive as it is simple. 

The individual NIM method consists of an instructor and one student 
meeting for fifteen minutes in consecutive daily sessions. To see results 
this should consist of at least eight hours total. 

The child is seated slightly in front and with his back to the instructor 
so that the instructor's voice is close to the child's ear. The instructor 
and the child read the same material orally together - preferably at the in- 
dependent level or lower. The instructor reads somewhat faster than the 
student. As they read, the instructor moves his finger simultaneously under 
the spoken words in a smooth, continuous manner at precisely the same speed 
and the same flow as the oral reading. Later the child will take over this 
function, alternating the movement of the hand with the teacher. This hand 
and finger movement whether teacher guided, child guided, or teacher's hand 
over child's hand can be compared to the speed of a typewriter carriage re- 
turning to position at the end of the line. 

The instructor should be monitored at first to see if they are syn- 
chronizing their voices, with their fingers. This is extremely important 
because not only is the lesson a search for reading growth but also to 
remediate the malfunctioning of eye movements. 

This technique can be tried at the end of the first grade if the 
teacher feels the child is beginning to pick up incorrect reading habits 
of some kind or another, choppiness, miscalling of sight words, poor eye 
movement, etc. Then with NIM the child hopefully replaces these habits 
with correct, fluid, and rhythmic reading. Reading style is the concern 
of NIM rather than accuracy. 

If a child does not show marked improvement after four hours, a change 
should be made to a kinesthetic motor method known as "echoing." The teacher 
would begin by saying phrases for the child to repeat and building up sen- 
tences. Then when the child can correctly repeat these sentences, the words 
are shown to the child as they are written. Miich time would be spent on the 
echoing before the reading of S 37 mbols and eye movement and sweep is empha- 
sized. 
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Whether echoing or NIM the instructor should pace the work.: The 1 
phrases and sentences echoed and the material read should be periodically i 
speeded up as the student is literally dragged to higher rates of speed j 
in the reading process. | 

This method has been used with success in teaching reading to child- | 
ren with learning disabilities in Tulsa. One notable success occurred in j 
the High Challenge classroom with^^^^ year old child under the instruc- i 
tion of a male practictim. ; ^ / | 





In order to supply the esiperience which many adults take for granted 
in the first grader, the following list of activities can be used by 
parents, teachers, volunteer aides, and student aides. Everyone 
associated with the child should be considered a partner in teaching. 

The following are activities which can be used: 

Auditory and Visual Readiness Activities 

Use context clues to picture action of **ing” words, such as; 
dancing, washing, training, etc. 

Hearing the first consonant sounds in words; T in table, 

R in rabbit, _t and r to make train, and b and ^ to make bridge 

Match letters shapes. 

Learn names of letters. 

Match numbers. 

Hear and say rhymes; C(at), h(at), b(ee), thr(ee), bl(ue), 
sh(oe), p(ie), and f(ly). 

Tell whether spoken words do or do not rh 3 mie; 
hat, bat, bear; sled, tree, three. 

Find a word that is not like other words; pen, pan, pen. 

Associate printed name with his spoken name. 

See constancy of direction in letters and words. 

(b is not d - was is not saw) . 

Can copy shape contained in letters. 

Cognitive and Language Readiness Activities 

Children should be given chances to perform these activities to 
proceed easily through first grade. 

1. Tell a story about a three-picture sequence. 

2. Tell a story about a four-picture sequence. 

3. Tell a story about a six-picture sequence. 

4. Tell a nursery rhyme to go, with a picture sequence. 

5. Relating parts of an often repeated story picture sequence. 

6. Visualize an often repeated story by selecting pictures which 

show important elements. ' - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 



i 7# Name farm^ animals: -Cow, sheep, hogs, etc, 

} • 

I 8, Name farm products: Eggs, punipkins, pears, etc, 

9, Classify pictures of a food, farm buildings, zoo, animals, 
houses, and other groups, 

10, Use sentences with compound subjects, **The bug and the butter- 
fly are flying,” 

11, Use sentences containing spatial words, 

12, Associate animals with home: bird - nest, horse -bam, 

13, Associate products with animals and plants: milk - cow, Iximber - 
trees, flour - wheat, 

14, Identify action in pictures: playing, jumping, running, walk- 

ing, 

15, Tell the names of colors: red, blue, green, yellow, etc, 

16, Classify objects by color, 

17, Rote count ten objects, 

18* Natch sets with equivalent members, 

19, Use good judgement in riding: sled, scooter, bicycle, etc, 

20, Listen to and say long nursery rh 3 mies and other verses, 

21, Tell often repeated folk tales, 

22, Dramatize meanings of spatial words, 

23, Sing and memorize short songs, 

24, Dramatize stories, 

■i- 25. Browse through picture books in proper dir ectioh, 

%: 26, Classify animals as wild or tame, farm, pet or zoo, 

^ Discuss trips to the farm or city, 

^ 28, Discuss ways of travel, 

g 29, Discuss the family; 1^ ^and- 



This Following Directions booklet was developed as a pre- 
reading activity for the non-reading beginning first grade child. 
The child is escpected to handle the work independently after 3 
or 4 directed lessons. 

The booklet was basically designed to teach the concept of 
closure (referred to here in relation to work habits - the 
beginning and ending of a specific task). Other concepts 
developed in the booklet include discrimination of shape, left 
to rigiht orientation, top to bottom orientation, likenesses and 
differences, and visual discrimination. It can be used in con- 

jtjnction with whatever reading method is being used in the class. . 

* ■ ' 

i 

The children especially enjoy this activity, because they 
like to check themselves and make a smile if they are correct 
or after they correct an error. 
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bphaslxe the concept of left to vi^t pregreetfhn* Do nuch 
directed work on titeee focM: X, crost^ underline^ overtiae, circle^ 



sqnere» triangle, rectangle, oval, diaaond* 

Ihe children should be directed in a way to sake eadh fom free 
hand* Th^ should have a tiiou^t pattern established such as : under* 
line and over line are left to rirf>t X is left top to botton 
snd rlrfit top to bottom , cross is toe tfo bottom amd left 

^ rlriit circle and ovals are ton to the left and 

around , triangle is top to botton, left to ri^t, 

m 

and bottom to top 

tom, left to ri^t, bottom to top, ri^t to left 



, s^are and rectangles are top to bot* 



€ 



, and the diamonds are top to left, left to bottom, bottom 



to right, and right to top 







To teach and reinforce tiie forms and the vocabulary for the 
fornw, the teacher can uses Oubnoff sequential perceptual motor 
exercises, perceptual bingo, dcsiinoes, card gasies and visual exer* 
cises in Ae Erie Program, also many of tiie Developmental Learning 
Materials, file Buth Cheeves teachixig materials and Try Task !• 

Since the teacher knows tihe asiount of direction each 

^ild can follow, the color directions can be as simple or diffi- 
cult as she can devise* From a simple underline in red for example 
to perhaps a square in red and a circle in purple adding figure 
ground problems to the Gild's task* 



Instruct the children to look carefully at tise first form* 
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Ask then vhut the color hoe ^onc to the £om* Then osh 1£ tiiey can 
nake a color Just like the color they see do the same tiling* Check 
to see that the child can find the sane form and natk it in the 

vay* Then lift up the end of the page and see if Mr* Bag Tag 
has followed directions* Check Mr* Bag Tag right or wrong. Use 
a smile for right and a frown for wrong* 



This section is folded 



o 
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Mini lessons which can be used by teacher, student or adult aide for 
reading reinforcement. These lessons are designed for an instructor and 
one or two children. Use words on these three lists for High Challenge 
children in the Merrill Linguistic Program. 



ning 


Exaiq>les of word changing by substituting letters changing the begin- 
consonant: 


_cab 


^ab j^ab 


Jab 


Jab 






_bad 


^ad ^ad 


had 


Jad 


^d 


jad jad 


bag 


hag _lag 


nag 


jag 


jag 


Jag wag 


^am 


^am 


Jam 


Tnam 


jam 




^an 


_can ^an 


man 


jan 


jan 


Jan van 


^ap 


^ap _lap 


£ep 


nap 


jap 


jap Jap 


_bat 


cja.t ^at 


hat 


^t 


jat 


jat jat vat 


bed 


^ed _led 


^ed 


wed 






web 


^eb 










beg 


leg 










bell 


dell Jell 


Jell 


sell 


jell 




^en 


hen men 


£en 








bib 


Jib Mb 


_rib 








bid 


did hid 


kid 


Jid 


jid 




Mg 


dig Jig 


JLig 


£ig 


Xig 


wig 


bill 


dill Jill 


hill 


kill 


Jill 


Jill Jill Jill will 


^im 


him ^im 


vim 








Mn 


Jin Jin 


kin 


£in 


Jiti 




^ip 


hip Jip 


XiP 


Mp 


lip 


jip 


Mt 


Jit hit 


Jit 


mit 


Jit 


jit 




mix nix 


^ix 








iiog 


cog log 


log 


hog 


Jog 


Jog Jog 
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£0b 


bob 


fob 


£0b 


lob 


mob 


iob 


£ob 






hop 




mop 


£Op 


J.op 


mp 






^ot 


£Ot 


hot 


lot 


^ot 


not 


£Ot 


£Ot 


mt 


_cub 


dub 


hub 


mb 


^ub 


mb 








bud 


dud 


^d 














bug 


dug 


hug 


lug 


lug 


mig 


£ug 


mg 


mg 


Changing the ending 


consonant: 












ca^ 


ca^ 


can 


caj^ 


cajt 










ba^ 


ba^ 


b^ 


ben 


ba^ 










dab 


dad 


d^ 














fad 


fan 


fa_t 














_gab 


ga£ 
















had 


ha^ 


h^ 


ha^ 












ja^ 






jaz 












la^ 


la^ 


la^ 


la£ 












ma^ 


mam 




ma£ 












na^ 


na^ 


na£ 














pa^ 




pa^ 














ra^ 






ra£ 


ra^ 










sa^ 


sa^ 


sa£ 


sa^ 












ta^ 


ta^ 


ta^ 


t^ 


ta£ 


ta^ 








van 


va^ 
















bed 


be^ 


bell 


be_t 








- 




deb 


deU 


den 














fe^ 


fell 


fen 















ge^ 




he^ 


hm 




• 






jell 


C-i« 

Irt 










led 


l3Jg 


leg 








men 


me^ 










pejB 




peg 


peg 






selx 


sejt 










tell 


ten 










web 


wed 


well 


weg 






bib 


bid 


big 


bin 


bin 


big 


did 


di£ 


dill 


dim 


dig 


dig 


fib 


fi^ 


fill 


fin 


fig 




hid 


hill 


him 


hig 


hig 




lid 


li£ 


lit 








mid 


mill 


ndg 


mi^ 






nib 


nill 


,,nig 








pi£ 


pill 


pin 


pit 






ri^ 


rid 


tig 


rill 


rim 


rig 


sill 


sij^ 


s±t 








tin 


tin . 


tig 








wi£ 


will 


wit 








bob 


bo^ 


bog 








cob 


cod 


cog 


ccg 


cog 




do^ 


doll 


dog 








fob 


f og . 










gob 


got 










ho^ 


ho£ 


hog 








J9k 


jog 


jog 
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log 


log 


lot 
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mob 


moll 


mo£ 




nob 


nog 


no^ 




pO£ 


po^ 






ro^ 


ro^ 




, 




rug 


ru^ 




sad 


sag 


sa 2 


sag 


sen 


seg 






sill 


sig 


s±t 


six 


so^ 


sog 






s*ob 


sum 


sun 


sug 


tab 


tag 




tan 


till 


tin 


tig 




tell 


ten 






tO£ 


tog 


tog 




tu^ 


tug 






wa^ 


\J3X 






van 


vag 






wi£ 


will 


win 




Changing the 


vowel: 




b^d 


bgd 


bid 


bud 


bag 


beg 


big 


bog 


bam 


bim 






ban 


bgn 


bun 




b^t 


bgt 


but 


bgt 


cad 


cgd 







ta£ 



bug 
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cab 



cob 



I 



cub 



c^ 


cop 


cup 






} 


d^b 


dub 


dib 


d^b 


d^b 


1 

( 

j 


dad 


did 


d^d 






•f 

< 




dug 


dog 






i 

1 

i 

< 


doll 


d^ll 


dell 


dill 




d^n 


dm 








j 

i 


d^n 


d^n 








i 

i 

* 

1 


fad 


fed 








i 

] 

•.( 

j 


fat 


fit 








1 

J 

i 


fig 


fog 








j 

i 

1 


f^n 


fin 




fen 




I 


^b 


gob 








I 

i 

I 


had 


hid 








j 


hag 


hug 


hog 






V 


h^ 


him 


h^ 


hum 


- 


i 


h^t 


hit 


h^t 


h^t 






lad 


lid 


led 






; 


lag 


leg 


log 








1^ 


lip 


lop 








l^t 


lit 








i 


a^d 


aid 


aud 






/ 


TTiaTTI 


at^ 










n^n 


ai^n 








i 


Q^p 


aiop 








1 


Mb 


n^b 


nib 






1 


nap 


nip 
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pad 


p^d 




pan 


Pin 


pun 


p^t 


p^t 




r^d 


r^d 


r£d 


rub 


r£b 


rib 


rug 


rig 


rag 


ram 


rim 




rat 


rut 


r^t 


s^d 


s^d 




s^t 


s^t 


sit 


sap 


sip 


sup 


t^b 


tub 




t^ 


tin 


t^ 


tap 


tip 


top 


tag 


tog 




Lesson 


1 




Materials: 


1* Rec 



pen 



sop 



2, Black crayon for instructor 

3. Rectangle of light construction paper 

Instructor is seated beside one child or between two children* Place 
sandpaper in front of each child* Write a word on the construction 
paper with crayon. Say the word carefully for the children while they 
look at it. Give the word card to a child and quickly make another for 
the other child* Each child traces over the word which the instructor 
has written on the construction paper saying the word as he traces it* 
Repeat this twice and then place the sandpaper on top of the word* Then 
each child traces the word on the sandpaper, again saying the word slowly. 
Repeat this twice and then go on to a new word with the same ending pat- 
tern - - cat, bat, cat, sat, etc. Do as many words as attention makes 
possible. 

At the end of the lesson check with each word to see if the child 
remembers it visually* Those the child remembers, give the cards to him 
and send him back to his teacher or place* Tell the teacher those he 
did not remember* 
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Lesson 2 



Materials: 1« Small chalkboards for teacher and children 

2, Chalk for each child 

3. Eraser for each child 

Place a chalkboard in front of the teacher and each child* The 
instructor writes one of the patterned words such as bag on his chalk- 
board* Then the children will copy the word as the instructor repeats 
the word several times* Then the instructor asks, "What would happen 
if I erase ^ and put ^ in its place? That's right bog*" If the child- 
ren do not know the word give it to them* "Now erase the ^ and put an 
X in its place* What word is it? That's right, it's big*" Again if 
the children do not know the word give it to them. Repeat with as many 
of the short vowels as are possible and still have words with meaning* 
Then repeat with new words for vowel substitution until attention is 
lost* 



Materials: 1* Small balls of clay for instructor and each child* 

Place the clay in front of instructor and children* Then the 
instructor shows the children how to make their clay into long thin 
rolls* Then when each child has a long roll to work with, say one 
phoneme in one of the pattern words on the list* For example m-m in 
mud* Then help the children shape an m in front of them on the left* 
Next say ii in mud and help the children shape the u if they need help* 
Next say the _d and help the children shape the _d being certain the 
word is progressing from left to right, the letters are in a correct 
orientation and that the word looks like a unit* Then say the phonemes 
isolated but close together and see if the children can syntehsize it 
into a discrete word* Then trace over the word in clay, say each sound 
from left to right , and then say the synthesized word* Repeat with 
as many words as attention or time will permit* 

This lesson can be varied by using one color of clay for the con- 
sonants and another for the vowels* 

Lesson 4 

Materials: 1* Large sheet of paper to cover the entire area in front 

of teacher and children* 

2* Two colors of crayon for each child and the instructor* 

The instructor writes one of the ending word patterns in front of 
each child -such as - at - with one of the colors* Then place an under- 
line in front of the ending pattern with the other color at* Then 



Lesson 3 




the instructor asks the children what would we put on the beginning - 
the left - of this to make the word m m “ mat. When the m has been 
placed on the underline, say the word with the children. Then direct- 
ly underneath mat - mat 

_at - make the same ending pat tfem with one color 
and an underline of another color. Then ask the children to make the 
word s-s-sat. After the _s has been placed in each blank, say the word 
again for the children. Continue making new words with the children 
as long as time and attention permit, bat - fat - hat - pat - rat - 
tat - the instructor should be very careful to place the words directly 
underneath each other to reinforce the concept of word building. 

When the lesson is completed the instructor should ask each child 
to read down the list again reinforcing word building patterns and in 
this case their rhyming aspects. 

Lesson 5 

Materials: 1, Large chalkboard 

2, White and yellow chalk 

3, Eraser 

Children are standing at the large chalkboard. Instructor is be- 
hind them. The instructor asks the children to write the word bat . 

If they can't, write the word above them on the chalkboard for them to 
copy. The instructor says, *'What would you do to make bat say bag? 
That's right, change the ending sound, the ^ to a jg. Erase the _t and 
put a yellow g in its place. What does it say now? That's right bag." 
Then the instructor repeats the same procedure changing bag to bad, 
bad to bad to ban, ban to bam. Continue as long as time and attention 
permit. As the children end the lesson flash the words to the child 
to test their memory. 



Lesson 6 
Materials: 



1. 8" X 10” paper divided into 4 parts 

2. Black crayon for the instructor 

3. Box of crayons for the children 



1 *9P 
1 P»3 


'O' 


pan 


a- 


jWe 

! 

1 




nwi5 





The instructor will prepare the 
paper this way before the lesson 
starts. The instructor points 
to box number 1 and says, "This 
word says pig," Hopefully the 
children will say, "No it doesn't 
If not she points to each of the 
letters in their scrambled order 



and says pig. If the children still do not have the idea the instructor 
should say, "This word pig has been all mixed up. How can we put it in 
order? What should come first? That's right, p-pp. Let's write the £ 



on the left underneath the scrambled word and put a mark through the 
in the scrambled word« Now what do you hear next in pig? That*s 
right _i« Lets put it right after the p and then put a mark through the 
i in the scrambled word* Now what is the last sound in pig? That*s 
right, the only letter left is Put a mark through the g in the 

scrambled word* Now put a _g after the _i and you have finished writing 
the word pig*" Draw a little picture of a pig ( ^ beside the word* 

This lesson is particularly good to help children learn to close (effect 
closure) an activity* 



Lesson 7 

Materials: 1. Typewriter (preferably primary type) 

2. Typing paper 

(This lesson is for the instructor and one child). 



^ Seat the child in front of the type. Help him find a, e, i, o, and 
u. Then help him find s-s-s, m-m-m, z-z-z, f-f-f, t-t-t, 1-1-1, n-n-n, 
r-r-r, and j-j-j. Refer to each of these letters by sound instead of 
name. When the child has practiced for a little while, he can begin 
to spell words with the instructor giving as much help as is necessary. 
The instructor tells the child they will spell "MAN" together. Then 
she asks, "What sound do you hear first? That*s right m-m-m. Now 
nit the key with m-m-m on it. What sound do you hear after m-m-m? 

® right a. Now hit the key with a on it. What sound do you 
hear after a? That*s right n-n-n. Now hit the key with n-n-n on it. 
What does the word say? That*s right "MAN". Hit the long bar at the 
bottom and make the word man again, thinking it as you type it." 

(Anytime the child cannot answer a question after some encouragement, 
supply him with the answer). ’ 

Continue with other words on the word patterns list as long as 
time and attention permit. Then close the lesson by asking the child 
to repeat each word he has t 37 ped. 
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MATHEMATICS DEVELOPMENT 



In planning a math program which will help the Higih Challenge child, 
five main points shoisld be considered: 



1. A mathematics sequence should be available and used. All good 
math series have them. 

2. Math should be taught everytime the opportunity arises* 
(Language experience math) . 

3. Specialized materials should be available which make allowances 
for the characteristics of the High Challenge child. 

4. Specialized techniques should be available, v;hen the child is 
not learning. 

5. The motor base should be found if the problem is persistent 
and ingrained . 




The sequence of skills is of particular importance if an ungraded 
math program is in operation or if team teachi,ng is in effect to in- 
dividualize the math program within time available. This sequence allows 
for a more flexible program with continuous growth for the student. The 
sequence which is suggest in this section is minimal. It has been kept 
to a Tnlniimmi in order to make it part of an IBM card with which a teacher 
can keep accurate information on the child's progress level. More detailed 
sequence charts are available from Houghton Mifflin Company. These charts 
have been specifically set up for the teacher's use in a nongraded situation. 
/ 

To the teacher of the High Challenge child, the non-graded math pro- 
gram offers this child the best chance for the rewards or success. He does 
meet failure as everyone must, but not in any instance the amount of fail- 
ure he could be bombarded with in a classic whole class math lesson. The 
Elementary School Mathematical Resource Handbook for Teachers, prepared by 
a committee from Tulsa Public Schools, has an excellent statement on pages 
2-5, delineating the problems of providing for individual differences, 
possibilities for grouping, and diagnosis. 



The Handbook contains a diagnostic instrument for determining readiness 
for first grade number book. Parts of the chapters on Sets 19 - 30, Numera- 
tion 34 - 46, and 61 - 63, Systems of Whole Numbers 76 - 104, Rational Num- 
bers 159 - 164, Measurements 189 - 195, Geometry 212 - 214, Special Topic 
233 - 237, and the entire chapter called "The Learning Environment" can be 
used to gather ideas for working with High Challenge children. 

When a sequence is available and has become a part of the teacher's 
overall knowledge, then when opportunities present themselves for math 
learning, she can either expose the children to new concepts ■vmich appear 
later or reinforce learnings which- have already been presented. 
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An abbreviated math sequence which could be. referred to: 

1. Can walk, march, skip in rhythm.; 

2. Can repeat clapping sequences. 

3. Can match objects one to one (point to objects in rhythm when 
counting) . 

4. Can identify objects by size, color, and shape. 

5. Can identify sets with more and less. 

6. Can rote count to 10. 

7. Can rote count to 20. 

8. Can identify numerals by name. 

9. Can order mmibers and sets. 

10. Can match sets to numerals. 

11. Can match penny, nickel, and dime to sets. 

12. Can write numerals through 5 (without reversals) . 

13. Can write mmerals through 12 (without reversals). 

14. Can construct sets and write numerals in order through 12. 

15. Can use a ruler to measure objects. 

16. Can identify the plus sign. 

17. Can identify the equal sign. 

18. Can identify the minus sign. 

19. Can find the sim in simple addition problems using concrete 
manipulative objects. 

20. Can find the difference on simple subtraction problems using 
concrete manipulative objects. 

21. Can find a missing addend using concrete manipulative objects. 

22. Can find the missing subtrahend using concrete manipulative objects 

23. Has begun to make some complete number sentences a part of his 
memory. 
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24* Has functional understanding of place value 



a# Can recognize differences 



81 - 18 
72 - 27 
94 - 49 



Ideas for activities and times when math Is available to be taught 

are: 

1. Graphs about science, clothes, toys, lunches. 

2. School toyshop, grocery store, etc. 

3. Sets of paints, brushes, etc. In art. 

4. Sets of books, pencils, etc. equivalent to children. 

Specific mini- lessons can be taught as a part of the language 
experiences of the children. They can also be taught by volunteer 
aides, paraprofesslonals, or parents. 

In explaining place value, two devices make It seemingly easy 
to get the concept across. First correlate the concept with dimes, 
pennies, and culsenalre rods and second, set up a good story to 
correlate with a simple one to one ntmiber system. 
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MATH MINI LESSONS 



Lesson I 

Exposure: 

1. Correlation of ten fingers and base ten 

2. Left and right 

3. Place value 

Materials: 

I* Chalk - chalkboard 

Tell the children a funny story about the reason we begin over again 
in counting each time we reach another ten. 

Once upon a time, a long, long, time ago there was a very rich man. 

He had lots of cows, lots of sheep, lots of camels, and lots of children. 
But he was in trouble. He didn't know how many cows, how many sheep, how 
many camels, or how many children he had, because he had no numbers. In 
fact, he didn' t have any idea what numbers were^ 

Still he liked being rich. He wanted to keep all his cows, sheep, 
camels, and children. So he decided this. Everytime, his cows, and sheep 
went out to eat grass, his camels went on a trip, or his children went out 
to play, he would match them to his fingers on the way out, and to the 
same fingers on the way back in. 

So that is just what he did. It worked fine for the children because 
they matched this many fingers 111111. It worked fine for the camels 
because they matcned this many fingers 111111111. But he was in 
trouble with th‘; sheep because he needed this many fingers 11111111 

1. 1 1 . Uh, oh, how many fingers did he have? That's right, most 

every man who ever lived has 1111111111 (10) (don't count, just 
mark on chalkboard) fingers. He was in even more trouble when his cows 
left, because he needed 1111111111111111111111 (22) 
this many fingers and remember, he only had this many 1111111111 
(10). 



So he had to think of a good way to solve his problem. He thought and 
thought and in the meantime, he lost one of his cows (erase a line). That 
made him angry so he thought so hard he got a very good idea. 

This was his idea. "Every time I match the things I own to all of my 
fingers. I'll make a mark to stand for my hands full . And since I used to 
have to match to my toes to go aboyCltJiis many 1111111111, I'll 
make a shape which looks like my heel bone O to stand for my hands full 
or this many 1111111111 (10) ." 
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Now the smart, rich maa could keep a good count of his cows, and sheep 
as well as his camels and children. Because each morning as the sheep left 
their pen, he would match sheep to his fingers and then when all the fingerj 
were used up, he would mark his heel bone on the ground O and he would begj 
matching all over again. 

Together lets match sheep to fingers as they come home to the pen and 
put a heel bone mark every time hands full are used up. Hold your hands 
up like this and move your fingers one at a time, 
have used up a hands full, let*s make our heel bone 
O • How many sheep are left? That's right, this 
many 1. So now the very wise man could write 
with his stick in the dirt and know that all his 11111111111 (11) 
sheep were home safe. 

Let's try to do what this very wise man did with his sheep, except 
we will count his cows that way. Here are the cows 1111111111 
11111111111 (21). Let's match the cows to our fingers and each 
time we use up ouir hands full, we will put a mark to stand for our heel 
bone. Turn your hands toward you and move one finger at a time until we 
have matched a finger to each cow. 1111111111 (10) that's a 
heel bone. Let's draw it. llllllllll (10) that's another heel 
bone. Let's draw it. Now how many are left: That's right, 1. Now let's 

write the very wise man's nimibers for this many 111111111111 
111111111 (21) cows. OOl. 

Tomorrow we will find out how this very wise man and his numbers 
are like the numbers we see every day. 
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Lesson II 



Exposure: 

1. Place value 

2« Correlation of ten fingers and base ten 

3. Left to ri^t progression 

Materials: 

1. Chalk - chalkboard 

2. Play money dimes and pennies 

3 . Pencils 

4« Black lined paper 

po you remember the sign the wise man thought of to stand for hands 
full,' this many (hold up both hands with fingers extended)? Yes that's 
right /S the heel bone* What do we say when we want to talk about this 
many (fingers extended)? That's rigjit 10. Can you write 10. Good. 

What did the wise man write when he talked about this many (extend 
one finger)? That's ri^t 1, a stick to stand for each finger. T^at 
do we write when we talk about this many (extend 2 fingers)? And thj.s 
many (extend three fingers)? 

Well, we have really made numbers easier to work with than they were 
for that wise man long ago. When he wanted to write ninety-nine ha had to 
make 9 heel bones and 9 sticks 111111111 
and all we have to do is write 99, because the place the numeral is sitting 
tells us just what it's worth. 

Let's practice counting and writing the numbers I give you. (Each 
new problem will follow the same format) . 

Put your pile of money (dimes and pennies - all children are checked 
to see if they know that dimes are 10 and pennies are 1) on the left side 
of your paper. Now place 1 dime and 7 pennies across the top of your 
paper going from left to right. Be sure the dime (ten) is first. How 
many dimes are there? 1. How many pennies are there? 7. Good. Let's 
write the 1 first to stand for 1 ten or 1 dime. Let's write the 7 next 
to stand for 7 ones or 7 pennies. Now who can read the number we have made. 
(All children would count and recognize numerals to 30) . Again listen and 
then point to your money and repeat what I say. 

1 ten and 7 ones is 17. (same format for each new numeral) 
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15 
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18 
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SOME IDEAS FOR MINI LESSONS WITH CUISENAIRE RODS: 

Lesson III 

Exposure: 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

Materials: 

1. Cuisenaire rods 



Cuisenaire rods 

Equivalency 

Sets 

Ordered ntnnbers 
Cubes 

5 + 5 = 10 



Place a box of cuisenaire rods in front of each child. First allow 
them to manipulate them randomly. After a few minutes ask the children 
to find the smallest rod of all. When they have, ask them to find all 
the rods that are this size and move them to their left side. Tell the 
children, "From now on we will always call this one, 1. If this is one, 
can you find the rod we will call 5. Can you fine the one we will call 
4, 6, 8, 3, 10, 7, and 9?** Compliment the children and reinforce the 
concept of measuring by ones to find equivalency. 

Then hold up the yellow rod which is 5. Lay two of them together 
and ask, pointing to each in turn. What is this? Yes 5. Who can find 
a long rod which is equivalent (the same size) to these 2 yellow rods. 
Yes, the orange ten. Can anybody say a number sentence we have learned 
which this shows us? Good 5 + 5 = 10. 



Now one last thing to do with our blocks. Put them in order start- 
ing at the left with one. The rods should look like stairs. Now, let’s 
count them first from left to right and then from right to left. 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 10-9-8-7-8-5-4-3 
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Lesson IV 



Exposure: 

lo Cuisenaire rods 

2. Equivalency 

3. Sets 

4. Plus - equals 

Materials: 

lo Cuisenaire rods ft 

2. Large table 

3« Brown wrapping paper 

4. Crayons 

Cover tables with large sheets of wrapping paper and fasten with 
masking tape. Each child has a box of cuisenaire rods and an assortment 
of crayons. Then all around their place on the table the children write 
nimiber sentences after they have seen the equation via the cuisenaire 
rods. For example by laying a rod 2 cc long and another 1 cc long to- 
gether they can be matched with another rod 3 cc long. 

The following problems should give examples of possibilities which 
the children could use. 



1 + 1 + 1 = 3 
2+1 = 3 
1 + 2 = 3 
3 = 3 



1+1+1+1 = 4 



3 + 1 = 4 
2+2 = 4 
1+3 = 4 

4 = 4 
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Lesson V 

! 

i Exposure: 

i 

1. Cuisenaire rods 

2 . Equivalency 

I 3. Sets 

I 4. Plus - equals 

j 5. Eye-hand coordination (cutting) 

j 

I 

I Materials; 

1. Cuisenaire rods 

2. Large table 

3. Brown wrapping paper 

4. Crayons - 8 colors 



Cover tables with large sheets of wrapping paper and fasten with 
masking tape. Each child has a box of cuisenaire rods and an assortment 
of crayons. All around their place at the table the children can write 
equations after thay have "seen” the equations via the cuisenaire. Use 
only the eight cuisenaire rods which match the eight colored crayons. 
Especially do pattern problems such as add on 2. 



When the work is completed for the day the children cut out their 
own work. 




Lesson VI 



Exposure: 

1. Ordering sets 

2. Cuisenaire rods 

3. Ordered numbers 

4. Figure ground perception 

Materials: 

1. Large tables 

2. Brown wrapping paper 

'3. Crayons - all colors 

4o Six cuisenaire rods 

Cover table with brown paper. Give each child six cuisencire rods 
1-6. Give each child eight crayons. Then begin. Hold up the cuisenaire 
rod for one, then ask the children. How many does this stand for? Then 
hold up all six rods one at a time in random order. As the children find 
the rods asked for and identify the ntamber it stands-' for, they draw an 
equivalent set with a corresponding color anyplace on their work area. 
Specify the shape to be used in the set. When all size sets have been 
drawn, the children order the six sets by drawing arrow lines with black 
crayon from set to set. 
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Lesson VII 



Exposure: 

1. Ordinals - first, second, third, fourth 

2. Perceptual constancy of form 

3. Directionality 
2-3-4-5-6-7-9-10 

4. Ordered numbers 

5. Fine motor activity 

Materials: 

1. Brown paper to completely cover work table. 

2. Purple, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, brown, 
black crayon, one for each child around the table 
in that order. 

3. Cuisenaire rods 



The teacher directs the children to write the ninneral 1 on the paper 
in front of them/ you, and place the corresponding cuisenaire rod beside it. 
Then continue asking for all manerals from 1 to 10 out of order. The teacher 
checks each nimieral as to correct form and direction. Walk around the table 
saying - the first child is right. The second child is right, etc. 

When the numerals are checked, each child is told to order his mmibers, 
beginning with 1. The crayons are used to draw lines ordering the ninnbers. 
Then the children take turns counting - first, second, third, fourth, etc. 
Then each child is given scissors and cuts out his own work for the day. 
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These kinds of following directions lessons can be written up for any 
special day. For example, Jack-O-Lantern can expose to the concept of 
triangles. 

Lesson VIII 

Exposure: 

1. Counting by 2 

2. Triangle - word and shape 

3. Rectangle - word and shape 

4. Circle - word and shape 
j. Following directions 

6. Left and right 

7. Colors 

Materials: 



Begin with paper and crayons in front of each child. The children 
will place their crayons on the left side of their paper (standard 
operating procedure). Then they will begin to follow directions. The 
teacher checks constantly for accuracy. 

1. Turn your pages this way. 

2. Point to the top left corner and write 1 with your black crayon. 

3. Point to the top right corner and write r with your black crayon. 

4. Pick up your green crayon. Now put a dot right here on your page 
and make a triangle just like mine. What will this triangle be? 

5. Keep your green crayon. Now put a dot up here on your page and 
make another triangle just like mine. How many green triangles 
are there? What will the triangles be? 

6. Using your green crayon, write the nimieral 2 under the letter 1 
standing for left on the left side of the page. 

7. Now pick up your red crayon. Write the nimieral 4 on the left side 
of the page under the numeral 2. Now look, 4 circles. How many 
red circles will go on each triangle? That's right, two. Draw 
two red circles on each triangle. 

8. Now pick up your yellow crayon. Write the numeral 6 under the 
numeral 4. Now look, 6 circles. How many yellow circles will 
go on each triangle? That's right,, three. Draw three yellow 
circles on each triangle. 



1. 8" X 11" paper 

2. No-roll crayons - black, green, red, yellow, blue, purple 
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9. Now pick up your blue crayon. Write the ntimeral 8 under the 
ntaneral 6. Now look, 8 circles. How many blue circles will go 
on each triangle? That's right, four. Draw four blue circles 
on each triangle. 

10. Now pick up your purple crayon. Write the numeral 10 under the 
numeral 8. Now look, 10 circles. How many purple circles will 
go on each triangle? That's ri^t, five. Draw five purple 
circles on each tria’ gle. 

11. Write your names on the back and give me your papers. Tomorrow 
we will write some number sentences, equations, to go with our 
Christmas trees. 
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Lesson IX 



Exposure: 

1. Counting by two 

2. Doubles in addition (equations) 

3. Number sentc.nces (equations) 

4. Following directions 

Materials: 

1. Page with two Christmas trees from the previous lesson. 

2. Empty sheet of paper 8" x 5%” 

3. Crayons - orange, green, red, yellow, blue, purple, brown. 



Using the Christmas tree pictures from lesson VIII, using the balls 
on the trees, the children look for number sentences suggested there and 
then write the sentences (equations) from top to bottom and from left to 
right. Begin by asking, how many trees do you see? What color are they? 
What shape are they? Can you think of a number sentence which the trees 
show us? Good, write 1+1=2 with your green crayon. 

Now look at the red balls on the trees. How many are there in all? 
That's right, four. How many are on each tree? That's right, two. Can 
you think of a nimiber sentence which the red circles show us? Goods, now 
write 2 + 2 = 4 with your red crayon. 

Now look at the yellow balls on the trees. How many are there in all? 

That's right, six. How many are on each tree? That's right, three. Can 

you think of a nimiber sentence which the yellow circles show us? Good, now 
write 3+3=6 with your yellow crayon. 

Now look at the blue balls on the trees. How many are there in all? 
That's right, eight. How many are on each tree? That's right, four. Can 
you think of an equation (number sentence) which the blue circles show us? 
Good, you knew what an equation was. Now write 4+4=8 with your blue 
crayon. 

Now look at the purple balls on the trees. How many are there in all? 

That's right, ten. How many are on each tree? That's right, five. Can 

you think of an equation (number sentence) which the blue circles show us? 
Good, now write 5 + 5 = 10 with your purple crayon. 

When the children have completed ’ the directions they take turns reading 
the equations as the teacher says; Read the red equation. Read the yellow 
equation, etc. 
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Lesson X 



Exposure: 

1. Fractional parts % 

2. Diamond shape 

3. The word divide 

4. Circles 

5. Triangles 

6. Following directions 



Materials: 

1 Yellow construction paper 
2'. Red, blue, green crayons 

3. Scissors 

4. Cardboard stencils 



nf vellow paper folded into half. 

The children will start ^ inured divide it into half and color 

On one side they will draw ^^aw a diamond in green, divxde xnto 

TnJZlt a very dark red. ttey draw - 

^lu^dt^id: °rroVaira~rc^- - ^ 

Erections are as follows: 

1 Pick up your red crayon. Draw a err 
page just like mrne. 

2 r.ow draw a line to divide the ^g^Sze as this side? €> 

^e. DO you see that the srde rs JUS. t^ Ihe red side is 

- Si:r.%rthf;eU^o; .efswrite.onthe 

right half of our PaS®* carefully. Draw a dramond. 

.r.-.sr;.Tr;3^ .... -- 

'• r ‘f “ s r.ys.'“'n. 

6. NOW color one side Sled %. Write % with your|) 

is called % and the y page a few times . 

green crayon ^Sy!n. Draw a triangle on the left srde of 
7 Pick up your blue crayon. 

your page just like mine. triangle into two equal parts. Watch 

Now draw a line to drvrde the same size as this srde. 

„e. DO you see dSk blue. The blue side rs 

rii:r,^a:rr;e^U^^^^^^^ Cr^pl^a^s-^ the right Side Of 

o" plper.SSve^we can circle first, the diamond 

l^oJ, iSSelrWe r^ird. Wow cut down the center divrdrng 

*can take these shapes home now and they can be ornaments for 
your tree. 253 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 
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Lesson XI 



Exposure: 

1. Fractional parts % 

2. Oval shape 

3. Circle shape 

Materials: 

1. Yellow construction paper divided into fourths 

2. Red, green crayons 

3. Scissors 



The children will draw a circle and an oval. The circle will be outlined 
in red and divided into fourths and the opposing fourths will be colored a very 
dark red. The oval is green and the same directions are followed. 

1. Watch me. Pick up your red crayon. Start in the top left section 
of our page and draw a circle just like mine. 

2. Now draw a line through your circle from l^t to right like this 
and a line from top to bottom like this 

3. Now watch me carefully. Color the top, left part of your circle a 
very, very dark red. Now point to the parts and say with me one 
fourth, one fourth, etc. Color the bottom, left part red. 

4. Now let's write % beside our circle. It means 1 of 4 equal parts. 
Let's count the % ths. we see in the circle. Good, there are 4 %ths. 
Write % with red as many times as you can. 

5. Now pick up your green crayon and draw an oval in the bottom, left 
part of your page. Do you know what an oval is? Well look, it is 
taller than it is wide or it is wider than it is tall Q 

Since we are making ornaments, let's make the oval taller than it is 
wide just like mine. Start at the top and come around like this. 

6. Now draw a line through the oval from left to right ^ making each 
side just the same size. Now draw a line from top to bottom ^ 
making each side just the same size. 

7. Now watch me carefully. Color the top, left part of your circle a 
very, very dark green, and now the bottom right part of your circle 
a very, very dark green. Now, point to the parts as I do and say 
with me. One fourth, one fourth, etc. Good. 

8. Now write % with your green crayon on the bottom, right part of your 
page as many times as you can. 

9. Now pick up your scissors and cut out your circle and your oval. 

You can also cut down this line and take your % ths. with you. 

10. Take home your oval and circle and use them as ornaments. Tell 
your mother each part is %. 
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This is a way to reinforce the addition concept: 
Lesson XII 

Exposure: 

1. Beads for counting 

2. Blue and yellow make green 

3. Plus - equals 

4. Add on one 

Materials: 

1. Prepared worksheet 

1 + 1 = 

2 + 1 = 

3 + 1 = 

4 + 1 = 

5 + 1 = 



2. Blue, yellow, green colored beads 

3. Blue, yellow, green crayon 

4. Shoestring 

5. Blue and yellow paint 



® correlating concept, by mixing blue paint and yell, 
paint and making green paint. 



places crayons, shoestrings and box of beads in front of 
stringing 1+1 = 2, 1 blue plus 1 yellow equa 



Then through the following problems, 
on. the chalkboard: 



taking turns writing the equatioi 



1 + 1 = 
2 + 1 = 

3 + 1 = 

4 + 1 = 

5 + 1 = 

6 + 1 = 

7 + 1 = 

8 + 1 = 
9 + 1 = 



The same correlation can be made using red 
orange as blue and yellow paint to make green, 
used consistently with all addition. 



and yellow paint to make 
The pattern can then be 
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The following Mini-lesson is an example of a way in which a child 
Can learn the directions of the numerals and constancy of numeral form. 



Lesson XIII 

Exposure: 

1. Constancy of form 

2. Numeral and set for 2 

3. Directionality of 2 

Materials; 

1. Chalk and large chalkboard 

2. Newsprint cut into long thin sheet 

3. Purple crayon 

4. Sandpaper (or velvet, rug, corduroy, etc.) 



First the instructor writes the numerals 0 to 10 across the chalkboard. 
The child counts from 0 to 10 across the chalkboard using a rubber tipped 
pointer to touch numbers as he says them. Then the 2 is circled. Each child 
then rewrites it on the chalkboard close to the circled 2. Materials are 
passed out and placed in front of each child, crayon to the left, newsprint 
in front and then sandpaper above. Each child writes the numeral 2 and the 
teacher checks for reversals. Then they trace 2 on sandpaper. Then write 
2 again and trace on sandpaper. The teacher helps each child trace the 2 
on the sandpaper numerous times. Following this the children fill their 
page with the numeral 2, big, middle-sized and little till there is no 
room left to reinforce the perceptual constancy of 2. Then the children go 
to the chalkboard to write more twos, being careful not to reverse them. 

This type lesson can be repeated for all ntimerals, including those with 
two digits, which have a specific directionality. The color of crayon can 
be changed, or more than one color can be used to reinforce coii^stancy of 
form. 
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A number line on the floor and another on the wall at the child’s 
height is a tremendous help for the High Challenge child. With these 
they can use the DXSTAR technique of counting from. 



Lesson XIV 



Exposure: 

1. Concept of left and right 

2. Left to right progression 

3. Numerals 

4. Counting 

5. Counting from 

Materials: 

1. Chalk and chalkboard big enough for all children 

2. Number line on floor 



Use counting line on floor and chalkboard to review one to ten words 
and numerals. Write on chalkboard together for half of the period writing 
end naming the nimierals, and then spend some time cou nting from on the 
number line. Counting from means to begin with one number and count to 
another. For example counting from 5 to 10 would be a concept which 
develops an understanding of 5 + 5 = 10. The child elongates 5 fffiiivwe 
and quickly counts ending with 10. This technique limits perseveration 
bhe High Chalj.enge child who would tend to count all the way through 
the first five hurting his efficiency. 

Writing and naming the numerals, direct the child to: 

Go to 6. Stand on your left foot and count to 
10 as you walk the line, sssixxx 7, 

8, 9, 10. 

Go to 3^ Stand on your right foot and count to 

7 as you walk the line, thththreeee 4, 5 

6, 7. 

Go to 2. Stand on your left foot and count to 8 as 
you walk the line, tttwoooo 3, 4, 5, 6, 

7, 8. 

Repeat until lesson period is over. 




Some Mini-lessons for finding math in daily activities. 
Lesson XV 

Exposure: 

1. Sets 

2. Colors and color words 

3. More and less 

4. Graph form 

5. Numerals and number words 

6. Left to right progression 

7. Body concept 

Materials: 

1. Large sheet paper 

2. G umm ed circles 

3. Number line on floor 0-10 



Children are exposed to the overall concept of more and less, by 
constructing a graph after the children choose their favorite colors. 
Gummed colored circles are used - red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
and purple. The children use the color they have chosen to construct 
the graph. As the graph is constructed the color words and number 
words are reinforced. Also the numerals which are used will be rein- 
forced. The graph progresses from left to right. When the numbers 
are discovered, they are placed from left to right on the chalkboard 
within set holders in order from smaller to larger, less to more. Then 
the children find the nimieral on the number line on the floor which 
correspond to the numbers on their graph. When the numbers are con- 
secutive enough the children walk the numbers on the line. Then they 
count to ten and count from until the class is over, (Count from means 
to start with a number larger than one and end at a specified point - 
preaddition) . 
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Lesson XVI 



Exposure: 

1. Numerals numbers sets 

2. Left to right progression 

3. Gross motor skills 

4 . Counting 

5. Counting from 

Materials: 

1. Graph and experience story made during previous 
lesson. 



Review the graph which was made in the previous lesson. For example 
if the numbers which the graph contained were 1-2-3. Review one- two -three, 
1-2-3, red-orange-yellow-green-blue-purple. Then read an experience story 
about the work done the day before. The teacher holds up her fingers to 
make sets and the children find the corresponding numeral on the number 
line on the floor. Then for the rest of the period the children will 
count from , tiptoeing, marching, and walking. 

The teacher will say: Count from 6 to 10, March. 

sssiiixxx 7-8-9-10. 

Count from 4 to 8, Tiptoe, 
fff^urrr 5-6-7-8s 

The graph ideas came from a set of books published by the Nuffield 
Foundation. They are descriptions of projects completed by children in 
The British Infant Schools. Many other opportunities for language ex- 
perience math are included in the books Beginnings , Mathematics Begins, 
and Pictorial Representation which are listed in the bibliography. These 
books are from a British Infant School and delineate the philosphy of 
the school as it is carried through in mathematics. 
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NUMBER LINE SEQUENCE * 



Also with a ntpnber line on the floor, these activities can be used 
to add movement to number learning. 

Name Level 

1. Walk the line saying the numerals. 

2. Walk the line left over right, saying the ninnerals . 

3. Hop the line saying the numerals. 

a. Hop first on one foot then the other. 

b. Two hops on one foot and two on the other. 

c. 3 hops on one foot and 3 hops on the other. 

Tiptoe the line saying the numerals. 

March the line saying the numerals . 



4. 

5. 

6 . 



Stand the children in the center of the line for picking out 
individual numerals out of order. 

a. Direct the child to find 21 - 16 = 2, etc. 

b. Direct the child to find series of numerals, this time in order 
of mmieral . 

(1) Series of two numerals 2-4. 

(2) Series of 3 numerals 2-4-6. 

(3) Series of 4 numerals 2-4- 6- 8. 

Show card of numeral and have them stand on the same numeral (Concept 
Level) . 

1. Show the child a picture of a certain number of objects and have 
him stand on thet numeral. 



2. Orally *'Stand on the numeral that means one more than 

3. Find the nimieral that mean one less than . 



tf 



Find the answer to this equation 2 + 2 = 

i- ■ 

a. Have children verbalize equation. 

SBO 
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j 



etc 



5* Have the children find a combination for nijnneral 

a. Find a plus (addition) combination for 6, 2, 8, etc, 

b. Find a take away (subtraction) combination for 2, 1, 3, etc. 



* Sequenced by Irma Richison 
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The Science Research Associates program. Distar, has been used 
for children in the High Challenge classroom* It is too early to 
state positively as to their success. The program was designed with the 
High Challenge child in mind. "The Distar systems are designed to 
teach basic concepts at a fast pace so that children who start out 
behind average youngsters can catch up .... The Distar presentation 
materials indicate what teachers should say and when they should say 
it, what they should do and when they should do it." 

Some ideas from Distar which have been particularly useful are: 

1. Counting from - beginning with a number in an equation, holding 
it and then counting on to find a sum. Can be done on a number 
line on the wall c-: on the floor, Cuisenaire rods and dimes 
and pennies can also be used for this. 

2. Signals designed for attending to task - actually involves the 
child motorically in the format, 

3. Reinforcement is programmed, correct responses always praised, 
and mistakes always corrected immediately as a part of the for- 
mat. 

4. The 10 plus method of teaching place-value has been particularly 
successful. 

There are many good readiness books available. Most of them are 
kindergarten workbooks, but would be excellent for math concept develop- 
ment. Many of the words listed below are included in the readiness books. 
Even without readiness books in Math these words should at least be a 
part of the child's receptive vocabulary. 

TEMPORAL RELATIONSHIP WORDS 



clock 


day ago 


second 


o' clock 


minute 


winter 


hour 


Slimmer 


calendar 


spring 


day 


fall 


night 


morning 


month 


afternoon 


year 


noon 


late 


own age 


later 


time by hour 


latest 


own birthdate 


slow- 


before 


slower 


after 


slowest 




fast 




faster 




fastest 
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SPATIAL RELATIONSHIP WORDS 



First Level 







up 

down 

on 

in 

to 



Second Level 

after 

before 

beside 

above 

atop 

around 

before 



with 

by 

back 

front 

top 



beginning 

behind 

below 

between 

comer 

end 

high 



bottom 

out 

side 

from 

next 



low 

inside 

last 

left 

right 

middle 



outside 

over 

under 

within 

without 



Third Level 
about 


facing 


across 


far 


against 


farther 


along 


farthest 


among 


first 


apart 


second 


beneath 


third 


close 


fourth 


Closer 


join 


closest 


longest 


Cross 



middle 


toward 


near 


underneath 


nearer 


diagonal 


nearest 


direction 


order 


opposite 


part 


position 


past 


section 


point 


slant 


shortest 


tilt 


together 


vertical 
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QUANTITY AND MEASUREMENT CONCEPTS 



another 


part 


great 


both 


whole 


greater 


double 


empty 


greatest 


twice 


full 


dozen 


each 


none 


inch 


enough 


pair 


foot 


large 


tall 


yard 


larger 


taller 


measure 


largest 


tallest 


acre 


heavy 


short 


half 


heavier 


shorter 


pound 


heaviest 


shortest 


quart 


little 


long 


weigh 


littler 


longer 


few 


littlest 


longest 


fewer 


less 


high 


fewest 


many 


higher 


small 


more 


highest 


smaller 


most 


increase 


smallest 


much 


some 


low 


thick 


all 


lower 


thin 


ECONOMIC TERMS 


lowest 



but 


worth 




money 


sell 


cent 




coin 


change 


penny 






cost 


dime 






earn 


nickel 






price 


quarter 






spend 


half dollar 









GENERAL MATH VOCABULARY 




Numeral 


subtract 


count 


number 


plus 


circle 


set 


order 


triangle 


join 


mi;zus 


rectangl 


add 


equals 


square 
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SCIENCE DEVELOPMENT 



Science consists of content and process. The facts of science- 
content are fun to learn, but above all for the High Challenge child 
is the process of science, learning a way to learn, a way of thinking 
and working. The process of directed inquiry allows the child to 
observe, measure, classify, predict, infer, interpret, and experiment, and 
acquaint him with the space he occupies, his world, in a way that a 
memorization of facts never can. 

The publication of the Tulsa Public Schools entitled Science 
Inquiry for Kindergarten and Primary which was written by a committee 
from the Tulsa Public Schools is structured to enable the child to 
become aware of his world. The '*High Challenge*' child in particular 
needs this awareness. He is often not even aware of the limits and 
uses of his own body. His surroundings are even more vague. Tliis 
science guide, correlates with mauhematics and systematically struc- 
tures the child's ability in the cognitive and perceptive area. The 
lessons are designed to develop creative judgment, problem solving 
and independent thought^ all areas in which the "High Challenge" 
child is weak. The lessons are explained in enough detail to make 
them useful as small lessons for one or two children and a volunteer 

aide. 



Also suggested in this guide is a complete science p -ogram pro- 
duced by Xerox and called Science - A Process Approach . j.l also places 
mathematics under the broad umbrella of science 

The areas covered in this program are again those which can be 
invaluable in the development of the High Challenge child, to show 
up any deficiencies in the perceptive area. 



These lessons can also be taught with an instructor and a very 
small group. They are detailed lessons which leave nothing to chance, 
although theire is always room for the creativity of child or instructor. 
They are sequenced into instructional hierachies in which one lesson 
depends upon and builds upon the one before. 

The basic science (and math) areas covered which are appropriate 
to the primary child are as follows: 

1. Observing. 

2. - Using Space/Time Relationships. 

3. Using Niunbers. 

4. Measuring. 

5. Classifying. 

6. Communicating. 

7. Predictive. 

8. Inferring. 
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A terminal lesson is included for closure and hopefully general- 
ization when the end of each process is reached. 

All that might be added for the High Challenge child to well- 
planned and developed programs such as these is more direction. They 
need to be led to discoveries many times before they can discover on 
their o\m. 

1. In observing, the teacher needs to bring all the child's 
senses into the operation because often one of these senses 
is impaired on a perceptual level. 

2. In using space and time relationships, the teacher must be 
certain to use and reuse words which the child needs as a 
part of his vocabulary to function in his school room, also 
to use words in relation to his position in time and space, 
(vocabulary list in math section). 

3. In using numbers, the teacher must often sequence down to 
touch and rhythm to enable the child to conceptualize the 
rote counting of objects, and to use numbers in' relating 
to his body. 

4. In measuring, the teacher must be as concrete as possible, 
measuring by parts of the body, hands long, feet long, body 
long, tall as I am, etc. 

5. In classifying, the teacher may need to set up the criteria 
for classification for a number of lessons before the child 
can set up his own. 

6. In communication, the High Challenge child might move in 
sequence down below the projection of the human voice in 
radio or T.V. He may need to become aware of communication 
only on the level of reception at first. 

7. Predicting and inferring is most deficient in the High Chal- 
lenge child. They seem unable to learn from past experiences. 
Each situation is to them new and unique. Any aspects which 
are like another situation must be pointed out and predictions 
or inferences as to results must be suggested by the teacher. 
Continual practice in prediction and inference must be engaged 
to develop the judgment these children will need as they grow 
older. 

Preliminary to inquiry for the High Challenge child is the sorting of 
diverse objects; colored popcorn, macaroni, straws, rubber bands, white 
beans, etc. Sorting activities are sequenced in the fine motor prewriting 
section. Sorting is at the bottom end of the hierarchy in observing, mea- 
suring, and classifying. A large amount of these diverse materials can be 
separated into sets determined by their common properties. 
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GLOSSARY 



Acalculia - Loss of ability to perform mathematical functions, Dyscal- 

culia: Disturbance or impairment in the ability to do simple 

arithmetic , 

Acuity - The ability to hear sounds accurately, 

Agitographia - A writing disability characterized by very rapid writing 

movements and the omission or distortion of letters, words, 

or parts of words. 

Agnosia - Cannot identify familiar objects through a particular sense 
organ. 

Auditory Agnosia (Nonverbal) j Cannot recognize the ring of 

the telephone. 

Auditory-verbal Agnosia; Can hear what is said, but cannot 
comprehend the meaning. 

Color Agnosia: Cannot name and sort colors. 

Geometric-form Agnosia; Cannot make correct-form discrimina- 
tion. 

Picture Agnosia: Cannot perceive pictures correctly. 

Tactile Agnosia; Cannot recognize objects by touch. 
Tactile-verbal Agnosia: Cannot trace a word or read braille. 

Visual or Optic Agnosia: Cannot recognize objects, persons, or 

places i.y sight, 

Agrammalogia - Inability to recall the structure of sentences. Same as 

Agr amma t i sm , 

Agraphia - Inability to recall the kinesthetic patterns that go into 
writing, i.e., cannot relate the mental images of words to 

the motor movements necessary for writing them. 

Alexia - Loss of ability to receive, associate and understand visual 

language symbols as referents to real objects and experiences, 
i.e,, a severe reading disability usually considered the by- 
product of brain dysfunction. 

Amnesia - Lack or loss of memory. With some individuals the deficiency 

may be intermittent and person will remember things at one time 
but not another (amnesic reaction), 

Amusia - Loss of ability to produce or to comprehend musical sounds « 

Anarthria - Loss of ability to form words accurately due to brain lesion 
or damage to peripheral nerves which carry impulses to the 

articulatory muscles. 

Dysarthria; Partial impairment in the above. 

Angular Gyrus - Area of the brain (left hemisphere) which governs some 

speech functions. 
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Anoxia - Deficiency or lack of oxygen, 

Aphxia - Loss of ability to comprehend, manipulate or express words in 
speech, writing or signs. Usually associated with injury or 

disease In brain centers controlling such processes. 

Auditory Aphasia* Cannot comprehend spoken words. Same as 

word deafness and receptive aphasia. 

Expressive Aphasia? Cannot remember the pattern of movements 
required to speak words even though one knows what he wants to 

say . 

Formulation Aphasia: Cannot properly formulate sentences. Con- 

fusion occurs in relationships and tenses rather than in words 
themselves (e.g., Betty give I flowers). 

Nominal Aphasia? Cannot recall the names of objects. 

Para phasia s Substitution of Inappropriate words which maintain 
a structural relationship to words replaced. When parts of words 
are substituted the result is garbled speech. Severe paraphasia 
is sometimes called jargon aphasia. 

Apraxia - Loss of ability to perform purposeful movements. 

Articulation - The ability to speak distinctly without noticeable pro- 
nunciation problems. 

As t er eognos is - A form of Agnosia. Cannot recognize objects or conceive 

of their forms by touching or feeling them, 

Asymbolia - Loss of ability to use or understand symbols, such as those 

used in mathematics, chemistry, music, etc. 

Auding - Listening, recognizing, and interpreting spoken language. Not 
merely hearing and responding to sounds. 

Auditory - Of or related to hearing sounds. 

Auditory Association - The ability to respond in a meaningful way to 

sounds or spoken words. 

Auditory Discrimination - Ability to Identify and accurately choose between 

sounds of different frequency (pitch), intensity 
(volume) and pattern. Includes the ability to 
distinguish one speech sound from another. 

Auditory Imperception - Failure to understand oral verbal communication 

and failure to understand the significance of 

familiar sounds. 

Auditory Perception - Ability to receive and understand sounds and their 

meaning . 
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Body Image - Awareness of ones' own body (conscious mental picture or sub- 
conscious knowledge of one's position in space and time). In- 
cludes the impressions one receives from internal signals as 
well as feedback resulting from contact with others. How one 
thinks he looks is referred to as body concept. 

Brain Damage (Injury) - Preferably referred to as minimal cerebral dysfunc- 
tion. 

Functional Brain Damage;' Pertaining to the operation 

or action of the brain or a disability due to psycho- 
logical causes. 

Organic Brain Damage; Pertaining to the actual 
structure or substance of the brain. 

Central Nervous System - The brain and the spinal cord. Referred to as 

C.N.S, by some authors. 

Choreiform Movements - Spasmodic or jerky movements which occur quite 

irregularly and arhy thmically in different muscles. 
Characteristically these movements are sudden and 
of short duration distinguishing them clearly from 
slow tonic athetoid movements. 

Classification - The ability to establish logical relationships among classes 

of objects. 

Closure - The process of achieving completion in behavior or mental act. The 
tendency to stabilize, close, or complete a situation. 

Cognitive - The ability to apprehend, know or perceive. 

Cognitive Style - An individual's characteristic approach to problem solving 

and cognitive tasks (e,g,, Some persons tend to be analytical, 

seeing parts, while others tend to be wholistic, seeing things 
in their entirety with little awareness of components). 

Comprehension - The ability to grasp an idea mentally and to understand it 

fully; the ability to reason in an everyday situation. 

Compulsiveness - Insistance on performing or doing things in habitual ways. 

Concept - The manipulation of previously stored impressions combining elements 
into the idea of one object, 

Concretism - An approach to thinking and behavior in which a person tends to 

approach each situation as a unique one and is situation bound. 

Such a person does not see essential similarities between situa- 
tions which normal persons would accept as similar or even iden- 
tical , 

Coordination - Synchronized movement patterns. 

P.72 
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Cross-Lateral Movement 



- The ability to produce simultaneous movemetits of 

different limbs on opposite sides of the body or 
the movement of the same limbs but in opposite 
directions , 



Crossing-Over - Crossing the midline or center 

extremities or with eyes. 



line of the body with body 



Decoding - The process involving 
Impres sion- “ the abilit 



the child's ability to receive sensory ^ 
y to derive meaning from visual and auditory 



symbols . 



Differentiation 



Directionality 



- The ability to sort out and use visual and auditory stj.mu 

in a specific and controlled manner. 

_ ability to develop an Internal awareness of direction.^ 

projected into space; what the child sees has a definite 
position relative to his position. 



li 



Discrimination 



The process of detecting differences. 

A.iH -it-nrv Discrimination; Sometimes referred to as ear train 
ing, involves identifying sounds with respect to their live- 
linesses and differences. 

Visual Discriminations Discriminating between different 
objects, forms, and/or letter symbols. 



Disinhibition 



The removal of a conditioned inhibition. (In classical 
studies an animal might be inhibited from making normal^ 
responses to food. Retraining would remove the inhibition). 
Educators link the term closely with Impulslvlty. Many use 
the term to mean lack of ability to restrain oneself from 
responding to distracting stimuli. Thus, a child may pursue 
his impulse to look out the window, go to another child, 
vocalize, run to the door, and many others, in spite of the 
situation or circumstances. In other words, he would not 
inhibit these responses from within. 



Dissociation - The inability to see things as a whole, as a unity, or as a 

gestalt. The tendency to respond to a stimulus in terms or 
parts or segments; also difficulty in bringing two or more 

parts together into a relationship to complete a whole, 

Distractlbillty •- The tendency for one's attention to be easily drawn to 

extraneous stimuli or to focus on minor details with a 
lack of attention to major aspects. Often used synono- 

mously with short attention span although the latter 
suggests an Inability to concentrate on one thing for 

very long even without dls tractors* 

Dominance - Preferred side determined by cortical development. 
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Dysarthria - Defect in articulation stammering. 

Dyscalculra - Unable to understand math concepts. 

Dy sdiadochokinesls - Inability to perform repetitive movements such as 

tapping with the finger. 

Dysgraphia - Partial inability to express ideas by means of writing or 

written symbols. Usually associated with brain dysfunction. 

Dyskinesia - Partial impairment of voluntary movement abilities, resulting 
in incomplete movements, poor coordination and apparently 
clumsy behavior, 

Dyslalla - Refers to speech impairment due to defects in the organs of 

speech. Not the same as slovenly speech. 

Dyslexia - Partial inability to read, or to understand what one reads 
silently or aloud. Condition is usually, but not always, 
associated with brain impairment. (Some authors refer to 
genetic dyslexia, affective dyslexia, experiential dyslexia, 
congenital dyslexia, etc.). 

Dysnomla - The condition when an individual knows the word he Is trying 

to recall, recognizes it when said for him, inability to recall 

at will, 

Echolalia or Echophrasia - Apparently uncontrollable response characterized 

by repeating a word or sentence just spoken by 
another person. 

Electroencephalograph - An instrument for graphically recording electrical 

currents developed in the cerebral cortex during 
brain functioning; often abbreviated EEG. 

Emotional Blocking - Inability to think or make satisfactory responses due 

to excessive emotion, usually related to fear. 

Emotional Lability - The tendency toward cyclic emotional behavior characterized 

by sudden unexplainable shifts from one emotion to another. 

Encoding - The process involving the child's ability to express himself--the 

ability to use verbal or manual symbols to transmit an idea or con- 
cept. 

Etiology - The study of causes and origins, especially of a disease. 

Expressive Language - The ability to develop skills of expressing thoughts for 

others in speech and in writing. 
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Eye-Hand Coordination - The ability to coordinate hand movements with visual 

perceptual and visual motor activities. 

Figure-Ground Perception - The ability to perceive objects in the background 

and foreground and separate them in a meaningful 

way. 

Fine Motor Skills - The ability to coordinate precise control of delicate 

muscle systems. 

Flexibility - The ability to increase the range of motion at a given point. 

Form Perception - The ability to conceive a given form with all its parts; 

to break it down into individual parts or bring it to- 
gether as a whole unit, 

Frustrational Level - The level at which the child is not capable of per- 
forming or completely breaks down, 

Gerstmann's Syndrome - A combination of disabilities including finger 

agnosia, right-left disorientation, acalculia and 
agraphia. 

Gestalts - Term used to express any unified whole whose properties cannot 
be derived by adding the parts and their relationships. The 

something which is more than the sum of its parts (e.g, wheel- 
barrow is more than just a wheel + handles + basket). 

Gross Motor Skills - The ability to achieve a sense of balance and direction, 

to develop large muscle control and freedom, and to 
prepare him for movement within his own world. 

Gustatory - The sense of taste. 

Handedness - The dominant hand. 

Haptic - The integration of tactile (skin sense) and kinesthetic (iQUscle sense). 

Hemlanopla - The condition where one has only one half of the field of vision 
in one or both eyes. 

Hemispherical Dominance - Refers to the fact that one cerebral hemisphere 

generally leads the other in control of body move- 
ment, resulting in the preferred use of left or 

right (laterality). 

Hyperactivity - Excessive activity - the individual seems to have a surplus 

of energy, 

hyperkinesis - Excessive mobility or motor restlessness sometimes referred 

to as driveness. 
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Hypoactivity - Pronounced absence of physical activity, 

Hypokinesis - Diminished motor function or activity often appearing as 

listlessness . 

Idiogiossia - The phenomenon of "invented language" caused by the omission, 
substitution, distortion, and transposition of speech sounds. 
Same as idiolalia. 



Imperception - Lack of ability to interpret sensory information correctly. 

A cognitive impairment rather than a sensory impairment. 

Impulsiveness - The tendency to act on impulse. Responding without think- 
ing which is often explosive behavior where disorders exist. 



Inhibitions - The restriction of specific activity usually related to mental 

condition although the restraint appears to exist in the environ- 
ment , 

Integration - The organization of present and past stimuli into a complete 
response . 

Kinesthesis - The sense that informs one of movements of the body or of its 
several members. 

Kinesthetic - Pertaining to the sense by which muscular motion, position, or 
weight are perceived. 



Kinesthetic Method - A method of treating reading disability by having pupils 

trace the outline of words or in other ways systemically 
incorporate muscle movement to supplement visual and 
auditory stimuli. 



Laterality - The ability to develop an internal awareness of right and left 

sides and the ability to use each separately or both sides 
together as the task demands. 

Locomotion - The ability to develop skills involving movements of the body 
through space. 



Learning Systems - The different modes through which learning occurs such 

as visual, auditory, haptic, kinesthetic, tactile, etc. 

or any combination of the above. 

Maturatlonal Lag - The concept of differential development of areas of the 

brain and of personality which mature according to recog- 
nized patterns longitudinally. A lag signifies irregularity 
In this pattern without a structural defect, deficiency, or loss. 

Memory Span - The number or related or unrelated items that can be recalled 
immediately after presentation. 
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Midline - Vertical center line of the body. Children develop from the 
midline of the body out, and from the head to the feet. 

Mixed Cerebral Dominance - The theory that language disorders may be due 

wholly or partly to the fact that one cerebral 
hemisphere does not consistently lead the other 
in the control of bodily movement (i.e., hemispheric 
dominence has not been adequately established). 

Negativism - Extreme opposition and resistance, to suggestions or advice. 
Normally observed in late infancy. 

Neurological Examination - An examination of sensory or motor responses 

especially of the reflexes, to determine whether 
there are localized impairments of the nervous 
system. 

Neurology - The discipline which studies the structure and function of the 
nervous system. 

Neuromuscular - The relationship of the nerves to the muscles. Development 

depends upon the quality and quantity of use. 

Nonlocomotor - Movement in place, I.e., bending, pushing, etc. 

Olfactory - Pertaining to the sense or the organ of smell, 

Organlcity - Refers to central nervous system Impairment, 

Orientation - The ability to locate oneself in relation to one's surround- 
ings or in relation to time. The ability to stabilize the 
environment so that it remains more or less ccastant. 

Patterning - Sequential neuromuscular development. 

Perception - A sensation which may be combined with previous experiences to 
make it more meaningful. 

Perceptual Motor - The process which includes sensory decoding and motor or 

muscular encoding. 

Perseveration - The child is unable to shift his attention to a new stimuli; 

he Is repetitious. 

Perceptual Constancy - The ability to recognize objects as being the same 

although they differ in size, shape, and color. 

Pneumoencephalogram - A medical diagnostic procedure which involves taking 

an electroencephalogram after injecting air or gas 
into the ventricular spaces of the brain. 
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Position in Space - The ability to perceive the relationship between an 

object and the observer; to perceive and object to be 

behind, before, above, below or to the side of. 

Proprioceptor - An organ which is sensitive to the position and movement of 

the body and its members; «uch organs are found in the vesti- 
bule of the inner ear, the nearby semicircular canals, and in 

the muscles, tendons, and joints. 

Psychoneurology - A term suggested to designate the area of study that concerns 

itself with the behavioral disorders associated with brain 
sysfunctions in human beings. 

Rating Scale - An instrument used to systematically record observations of 

a child's behavior. 

Readiness - Specific skills expected of a child in order to successiully 

perform a given task. 



Reauditorization - The ability to recall the name or sounds of visual symbols 

(letters). Some individuals remember what letters look 
like but not which sound they make. 



Receptive Language - The ability to develop skills of listening beyond the 

skill of auditory acuity. 

Rigidity - Maintaining an attitude or behavioral set when such a set is no 
longer appropriate. 

Space - The area immediately surrounding the child in which he moves. 

Spatial Orientation - The internal awareness of direction projected into space; 

it has a definite position relative to the child's position 

Specific Language Disability - Usually the term is applied to those who have 

found It very difficult to learn to read and spell 

but who are otherwise intelligent, and usually 
learn arithmetic more readily. More recently any 
language deficit, oral or receptive. 

Strabismus - A visual defect caused by lack of coordination of eye muscles re- 
sulting in inability to direct the eyes to the same point. 

Strephosymbolia - Twisted symbols - a reversal of symbols observed In the read- 
ing and wr ting performance of children with learning dis- 
abilities (e,g., was for saw). 

Structuring - The arrangement of activities so that they are easily performed 
and meaningful to the child. 



Tactile - The ability to identify objects by touching and feeling. 



Visual - Relating to the use of the eyes. 




Adapted from AIDS and 
Frierson & Barbe. 
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